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“‘Most likely to succeed!” 


HY? BECAUSE this factory is located in Large and fast-growing consumer markets. 
the Southland...where industries of all | Opportunities for sound growth. 


kinds find they are in a “class by themselves.” Why not give your industry every chance 
Here in the South, factories learn at first | to be voted “most likely to succeed”?... 


hand of the unique advantages they enjoy in “T ook Ahead—Look South!” 
this amazing industrial “wonderland.” A 


friendly climate. Boundless resources close by. CrweeT E. Rowwsed 
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ATOMS 


The men in the picture are handling 
“hot” or radioactive automobile parts. 
That’s the reason for their long-handled 
tools, the radiation exposure meter held 
by the man at the right—and their 
caution. It’s all part of a new kind of 
research at Chrysler Corporation. 

Our engineers send engine distribu- 
tor points to the U. S. Atomic Plant at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., where they are made 
tadioactive in the famous Atomic Pile. 


Returned to Detroit, a “hot” point 


is mounted in a standard distributor. 
and given a test run as though in your 


FROM 


In this “Radioactive Materials Room” at Chrysler Laboratories, many stronger 


metals .. 


. better designs . 


. - smoother-running, longer-lasting parts have 


their beginning. Note the protective lead-and-rubber gloves and aprons, and 
the thick lead box in the foreground where “hot” parts are safely stored. 


OAK RIDGE COME TO DETROIT 


car. Ordinarily it takes hundreds of 
hours of engine operation for points to 
wear enough to be measured. But in a 
few minutes of this test, some radio- 
active atoms are transferred from the 
“hot” point — enough to be measured 
accurately by sensitive Geiger Counters. 

In this way, we find out where wear 
starts, and how and why, and thus 
learn to develop better points that will 
run much longer without replacement. 

Similar tests, using “hot” piston 
rings, gears, bearings and the like, are 
helping us to develop longer-lasting 


parts for cars and other vehicles, and 
improved ways of lubricating them. 
Chrysler Corporation was an auto in- 
dustry pioneer in this peaceful use of 
atomic energy. It’s one more example 
of the practical imagination that leads 
directly to the fine performance and 
long life of the products we make. And 
another reason why our experience and 
skills are always ready for a wide variety 
of challenging jobs—from cars and 
trucks and military vehicles to industrial 
engines, heating and cooling systems— 
and even railroad freight car trucks. 


Practical IMAGINATION guides research at CH RYS LE R Cc O R PO RAT I © Be 


PLYMOUTH, DODGE, DE SOTO and CHRYSLER CARS and DODGE TRUCKS 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 
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IBM’s vast engineering know-how is helping American business, 
industry and the Armed Forces get the answers . . . fast. Through 
its leadership in applying electronic principles to calculators and 
other types of punched card business machines, IBM has given 
greater speed, accuracy and economy to the nation’s vital processes 


of calculating and accounting. 


Already thousands of IBM Electronic Business Machines are in 
everyday use. We are continuing to manufacture them in quantity 


... as fast as quality production will permit. 


| iv INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 
590 MADISON AVENUE . NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
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SIDE LINES 


This is public relations? 


ONCE IN A while, the process of dig- 
ging for a story is almost as inter- 
esting as the piece itself. We think 
this is true of the Pepsi-Cola piece 
on page 14 of this issue. 

The project began last March 2, 
when P-C’s public relations man, a 
glib, sincere-suited chap named 
Armstrong, came down to ForRBES 
editorial rooms with a glowing de- 
scription of the changes wrought by 
Pepsis new prexy, Al Steele. We 
had planned to give Steele’s regime 
a once-over sooner or later—a num- 
ber of Wall Street experts have been 
playing up the soft-drink stock as a 
possible speculation—so Armstrong’s 
offer to buttonhole Pepsi's 
executives for interviews 
was a convenient one. On 
March 5, an associate ed- 
itor rifled Fores files for 
softdrink material, and the 
next day called Armstrong 
to set up his first appoint- 
ments. 

A week later, Armstrong produced 
Pepsi treasurer Lou Nufer and Var- 
ney Graves, president of the com- 
pany’s subsidiary, Metropolitan Bot- 
tling Co. Nufer, a holdover from 
Walter Mack’s regime, wouldn’t give 
with any figures beyond the number 
of bottles of burp juice (64,800) 
that can be made from 550 gallons 
of concentrate, which is the selling 
unit. Graves was more talkative: he 
was glad to describe Pepsi's string of 
newly-acquired plants, and entered 
two plugs, one for the hoopla he 
stirred up during New Orleans’ lat- 
est Mardi Gras, and one for A. N. 
(“Call me Al’) Steele. 

The following Saturday, March 
24, our editor closeted himself with 
Herb Barnet, a lawyer and execu- 
tive VP of Pepsi, who went over the 
long, legalistic history of Pepsi's 
court fights with front-running Coca- 
Cola. (This material was blue-pen- 
ciled as old hat and of slight in- 
terest to investors. anyway.) Two 
days later, Forses agent made a 
frontal attack on Bottle Sales VP 
Burgess; the hefty, southern-ac- 
cented VP yielded up some cold 
facts on Pepsis vending machine 
and soda fountain operations. 

Next move (March 28) was to 
Pittsburgh, where Pepsi was trying 
to capitalize on a Coca-Cola strike. 
After talking to the Coke sales man- 





ager our man interviewed Pepsi- 
bottler Zabolski, a craggy-featured, 
paunchy old-timer who got out a 20- 
minute speech on “human engineer- 
ing,” which he read _ verbatim. 
Pressed for his reaction to Steele's 
new broom, Zabolski only recalled 
that he had once told Walter Mack 
he couldn’t handle people. 

By March 30, a Friday, our edi- 
tor had arrived at Syracuse and an 
interview with regional manager 
Frank Burns. He coyly demurred 
from any comment on Pepsi's man- 
agement, so ForBEs man tackled an 
independent bottler named Tommy 
Thomson, who said plenty about 
Pepsi and “the competi- 
tion” (i.e., Coca-Cola). 

Back in New York, PR 
watchdog Armstrong had 
lost his enthusiasm for 
Forses investigation. It 
took five phone calls to 
set up an appointment 
with President Steele. 
When this took place, on April 12, 
our man found Steele a real fountain 
of cold dope—genial “Al” put things 
on a first-name basis, delayed his 
dinner to stretch the talk to 1% hours. 
Only hitch: PR man Armstrong sat 
in on the interview, interrupted every 
personal question put to Steele with 
“Well, I will get that for you.” 

When he didn’t, our man went to 
Mrs. Steele, a vivacious redhead 
who gave him a good fill-in on her 
husband, her tennis game, and “how 
we run the company.” 

When the editor in charge of the 
story sat down to organize his ma- 
terial, he found 40 “holes,” sent a 
list of 40 questions to Pepsi’s PR 
man, who was by now clearly re- 
luctant about laying facts on the 
line. After 17 days, we received six 
answers and a promise. 

Thus, it was early May before the 
story was ready to be written. In 
typed form, (28 pages, double- 
spaced) it went to the editor-in- 
chief, the managing editor, and the 
senior associate; these three pared 
the story to 14 typewritten pages. 
Before sending the manuscript to 
the composing room, the M.E. asked 
the story editor how long the proc- 


ess would have taken if he had fi- 


nessed Pepsis PR expediter and 
gone direct to Steele and the bottlers. 
“A week,” he said. 
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YOUNG 


Young *‘OSH"' 
Unit Oil Cooler 
Here is the economical way te cool 
lube oil when water is at a premium 
or when waste heat can be used to 
warm room interiors. Young Unit 
Oil Coolers do double-duty . . . serve 
as heat exchangers and unit heaters. 

Typical Young-quality design 
and construction include: a non- 
ferrous tube-and-fin core, one-piece 
cast iron headers, spring suspension 
of cooling core for free expansion 
and contraction, sturdy welded 
mounting brackets, etc. 

These Young units cost no more 
than shell and tube bundle heat 
exchangers—can pay for themselves 
quickly in waste heat recovery. 





SHELL AND TUBE BUNDLE 

LINE 1S COMPACT, EFFICIENT 

<= For your normal 

2 oil cooling require- 

ments, you'll find 

Young shell and 

tube bundle heat exchangers are 

standardized for economy, precision- 
built for efficiency. 


YOUNG 


Heat Transfer Heating, Cool- 
Products for Au- ing, and Air Con- 
tomotive and In- ditioning Prod- 
dustrial Applica- ucts for Home 
tions. and Industry. 


T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 


Dept. 1001-F, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Plants at Racine, Wisconsin and Mattoon, Illinois 


cc —---------- 
1 



















YOUNG RADIATOR COMPANY 

Dept. 1001-F, Racine, Wis. 

(-D Send me your catalog No. 3550 
on Unit Oil Coolers. 

(C0 Include Catalogs No. 1049 and 
1149 on Shell and Tube Bundle 
Heat Exchangers. 





Name. 





Company. 
Address. 








City. Zone____ State. 
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MIKE FRIGHT 

Mike DiSalle isn’t very likely to get 
the power to “license” every American 
business and professional man (so that 
he can revoke the license and deprive 
the man of livelihood, in case of price 
violations, without benefit of court 
trial). 

The late Office of Price Administra- 
tion (OPA) had this power for some 
time during World War II and after- 
wards, but exercised it in only rare in- 
stances. The agitation against it now is 
part of the general fear—on second 
thought—that many aware Americans 
are feeling about direct controls. 

But roly-poly Mike won't get his 
licensing authority yet. It may come 
next year, when the people, in despera- 
tion, will be ready to do anything to 
stop inflation. 


ATOM APATHY . 

Federal Civil Defense Administration 
officials are worried about the lack- 
adaisical manner in which the average 
American—and average American busi- 
nessman, including industrialist—is fail- 
ing to put any urgency into the plan- 
ning against a possible A-bomb attack. 

A comprehensive booklet entitled, 
“Civil Defense In Industry And Insti- 
tutions,” soon is to be released, setting 
forth in more or less detail how every 
industrial plant, institution and _busi- 
ness should organize. The agency al- 
ready has issued a string of pamphlets 
as long as your arm, examining au- 
thoritatively many phases of self-pro- 
tection just in case of an A-bomb 
assault. 

Carl Gable (he looks like Clark, 
too!), former St. Louis (Mo.) indus- 
trial security officer who is director of 
the Facilities Self-Protection Division 
of FCDA, says that the picture on civil 
defense in key industries is “spotty.” 
Civil defense officials in the coming 
months are going to move around a 
lot, trying to make everyone see the 
necessity for planning down to the last 
unit against the possibilities of a catas- 
trophe. 


WALK FOR WALLGREN? 

You hear lots of talk here about how 
the Federal Power Commission is “fall- 
ing apart.” Virtually all of this comes 
from the Fair Dealers, who are disap- 
pointed that Mon Wallgren, the old 
political panderer from Washington, 
hasn’t turned out to. be a flaming liberal 
in his post as FPC chairman. 

Remember the fight the Fair Dealers 
made to get Wallgren in as chairman of 





the National Security Resources Board? 


6 


WASHINGTON 


POLICRAX 


Failing in that, the President named his 
old crony to the FPC. Now, because 
the FPC isn’t moving fast enough to 
help socialize utilities (a cherished 
project of former Chairman Leland 
Olds), the grumblings in the left wing 
are audible all over the lot. 

FPC isn’t falling apart. Wallgren 
may go back to the political hustings 
(wants to be Governor of Washington, 
it’s said here) but the other hangers- 
on will stay, and lots of mediocre po- 
litical straphangers stand ready to take 
his place. Harrington Wimberly is most 
likely to be named chairman of the 
FPC. He is quite pleasing to the oil 
and gas interests of Texas, Oklahoma 
and Louisiana, yet has the facade of a 
“liberal” that should please all but the 
most rabid left-wingers. Wimberly, an 
Oklahoma publisher, has been an FPC 
member since 1946, when Truman was 
just feeling his oats as President. 


HORATIO BYRD 

Federal payrolls keep climbing, as 
the nation slides into a semi-military, 
semi-socialist condition. 

Senator Harry F. Byrd (D.-Va.), 
now known as the Horatio at the 
bridge, fighting off the Federal hordes, 
says that the Federal payroll now totals 
as much as during World War II, and 
maybe a little more,.although there are 
80 per cent fewer employees currently 
than during the high point ($8,500,000) 
reached in 1944. 

Number of persons grabbing a Fed- 


eral paycheck increased at the rate of 


1,500 civilians per day in April, Byrd 
says, adding that salaries in March to- 
taled $700,000,000—a rate of close to 
$9 billion annually. If the new 10 per 
cent increase for Federal employees 
goes into effect, and if the Department 
of Defense keeps hiring at the rate of 
1,000 a day, as it gives promise of do- 
ing, it won’t be many years before all 
of us can get something for nothing. 


FUEL FUTURE 

All the emergency agencies con- 
cerned—from Petroleum Administration 
for Defense through the Defense Trans- 
port Administration—are urging busi- 
nessmen, institutions and consumers t0 
stock up and store all the fuels possible 
this summer as a possible way of pre- 
venting a shortage next winter. 

This is a good idea, if the continuing 
shortage of box-cars doesn’t bring on 4 
terrific snafu in June, July and August. 
This summer is a good time to stock- 
pile anything that you need, can get, 


- and can store conveniently, for prices 


aren't going to be lower and supplies 
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aren't going to be more plentiful in the 
fall. 


HARRY AND FRED 
Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer has tarnished himself rather 
needlessly by his “proposal” that the 
Dollar Line shares be sold and that 
Uncle Sam and the Dollar interests then 
fight it out again in court over which 
side gets the money. This was a feeble 
attempt to change the issues at stake 
in the Fair Deal-created controversy. 

The Dollar case is about as open- 
and-shut as cases go, according to 
lawyers, 90 per cent of whom can't 
figure out how even the President can 
get away with such tomfoolery. The 
shares belong to Dollar, but apparently 
the Supreme Court belongs to Truman, 
is the best answer most lawyers can 
get. 

The case isn’t settled yet, by any 
means. Chief Justice Fred Vinson, who 
still is neck-deep in Fair Deal politics 
(he actually wants to be Secretary of 
State!), has determined to go along 
with the President again. Vinson, noted 
as a “conservative,” voted to spend as 
much money as any other “radical” 
during the New Deal years. 


CBS—SO WHAT? 

Columbia Broadcasting System's 
smashing victory in the Supreme Court 
on its color television plan didn’t bring 
as much loud cheering as it would have 
in a less-harried period. CBS won, but 
it will be a long, long time before the 
average TV owner has color TV due 
to a variety of factors. For one thing, 
many set Owners aren’t as anxious to 
get it as all the noise last year may have 
indicated. What the average man seems 
to desire is clearer reception and bet- 
ter program content. If you are going 
to have inanity in color, it isn’t a great 
improvement to see an actor blush at 
his own lack of cleverness. 


POSTAGE DUE 

The new postal rate-rise bill ap- 
proved by the House Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service is far 
short of what the Administration de- 
manded, not so exorbitant (at one 
whack) as to make mail-users feel 
penalized too heavily. 

Legislation provides for a two-cent 
rate on postcards (which is liable to 
get the most opposition), 1% cent piece 
rate for bulk third class, and three an- 
nual 20 per cent increases on second- 
class mail for publications. Also, the 
committee bill raises rates on insured 
mail and other special services. 

Interstate Commerce Commission has 
approved the long-standing request by 
Postmaster General Jesse Donaldson to 
Increase fourth class mail—catalogs, 


Expansion Completed 
Fast! Three Quonsets, 40 
by 200 feet each, and 
one 24 by 48-foot Quon- 
set create a big new 
plant for Fastener Cor- 
poration at Franklin 
Park, Illinois. 





















IDEAL FOR FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, MACHINE 
SHOPS, STORAGE OR SERVICE BUILDINGS 


For additions to your present plant—or for new plants— 
Quonsets mean fast completion, economy of materials, 
adaptability to any use. Also, should plants need more 
expansion later, you can add Quonset to Quonset, accord- 


ing to the need. 


Made of N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE steel, Quonsets provide non- 
combustible construction and permanence far surpassing less 
modern buildings. They require little upkeep—are easily 
maintained. Let Quonsets serve you now. Write us today. 


PRopucer 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel Division e Ecorse, Detroit 29, Michigan mera 


















books, parcel post—by 25% on Oct. 1. 
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Expands Floor Area by 20,000 Sq. 


Ft. Bill Jack Scientific Instrument 
Co., San Diego, Calif., began with 
two Quonsets and added - 20,000 
sq. ft. of floor space in just 50 days. 












TWO-LINE 


EDITORIALS 








Business should willingly submit to rea- 
sonable controls. 


Preferable to uncontrolled inflation. 
Federal debt: $254,000,000,000. Mon- 
umental but not necessarily unmanage- 


able. 


A Scotsman’s advice: Live well withm 
your means. 


John D. Rockefeller declared: “A sur- 
plus never hurts.” 


I do not believe that Russia’s rulers are 
happy. 


Rather, I believe they feel they are sit- 
ting on a huge keg of gunpowder. 


That, therefore, they won’t dare launch 
World War III. 


Taxes tax—tax our individual, our na- 
tional strength. 


Keep them to the lowest feasible min- 
imum. 


Do everything within your power to 
provide for your own old age. 


Depending on politicians is parlous. 
The elixir of life: Cheerfulness. 
Poison: Pessimism. 

“Brazil relaxes import curbs.” Good! 
Is dictator Peron riding for a fall? 


Point 4 isn’t likely to get to second, 
even first, base for a long, long time. 


Real prosperity can be spelled: Produc- 
tion. 


Consumer resistance to high prices is 
growing. 


Crime will be crimped. 

Concentrate on your job, whatever it is. 
Shirking brings self-destruction. 
Indulgence in luxuries invites misery. 
The best selfhelp is to help others. 


America's leaders should talk less about 
our weaknesses, more about our un- 
matched strength. 


—B.C.F. 
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MIXED TREND 

Industrial production in April, re- 
ports the Federal Reserve Board, con- 
tinued at the high March level of 222% 
of the 1935-1939 average, with not 
much change estimated during May. A 
continued decline in consumer demand, 
however, is seen in larger manufactur- 
ing inventories and much lower new 
order volume. New orders, says the De- 
partment of Commerce, dropped 17% 
from March to April, sales went down 
5%, and inventories rose 3%. 


GLOOMY OUTLOOK? 

As the month of May closed, pur- 
chasing agents reported industrial busi- 
ness on the decline. Their National As- 
sociation advised that order backlogs 
dropped for the third consecutive 
month, and production eased off. While 
defense orders have increased, their ef- 
fect is not being felt over a very wide 
area of industry. Pessimistic prediction: 
“The immediate future seems to offer 
quite gloomy prospects for many man- 
ufacturers.” 


PLANNING MADE TOUGHER 
Material allocation under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan is not expected to 
help much in the third quarter. Allot- 
ments of scarce materials are so un- 
predictable that buyers have a difficult 
time determining the quantities of 
easier-to-get raw materials and fabri- 
cated parts to secure for that period. 
Industrial stocks continue the trend 
“away from any semblance of balance.” 


SO IS MANUFACTURING 

Materials restrictions are beginning 
to hurt. Servel, Inc. is being forced to 
curtail output of household refrigerators 
due to steel and aluminum shortages. 
Bemoans president W. Paul Jones: 
“This is our first cutback in refrigerator 
production since the Korean crisis.” 
Crosley Div. of Avco Manufacturing 
Corp. had already cut back its refrig- 
erator production. And Borg-Warner’s 
Ingersoll Products Div. just shut down 
its manufacturing facilities of aluminum 
combination windows. Automotive man- 
ufacturers will get 5% less steel in the 
third quarter than other durables pro- 
ducers, will turn out one-third fewer 
cars than in comparable 1950 quarter. 


THE $64 QUESTION 

Just how much steel will be deflected 
from civilian production? Estimating 
third quarter needs, Acting Defense 
Production Administrator E. T. Gibson 
told a doubtful Senate committee that 





“the direct military program in combi- 
nation with the defense-supporting ac- 
tivities of petroleum, electric power, 
railroads, industrial expansion, ship- 
building, machine tools and certain 
other equipment will take roughly 40% 
of total steel.” On the other hand, pres- 
ident Walter S. Tower of the American 
Iron & Steel Institute allowed that 
“right now the best estimate of direct 
military use of steel during the third 
quarter of 1951 is about 700,000 tons 
of finished rolled products a month.” 
This is less than one-eighth of prospec- 
tive supply, he adds. 


PRICE JITTERS 

Recent downward pressure on com- 
modity prices, which began to affect 
the retail area, got added strength by 
the Supreme Court decision on “fair 
trade.” Up to then, retailers had begun 
to shade prices just a bit. First big 
break came in New York City, with 
several department stores slugging it 
out for the price-cutting championship 
as Macy’s and Gimbels revived a long- 
dormant feud. The nation’s retailers, 
sitting on uncomfortable record inven- 
tories, and worried by dragging sales, 
watched the battle closely, kept a wary 
eye on local competitors. One reaction, 
expressed by Max Hess, Jr., Hess Bros., 
was that the end result of price cutting 
will be good, but that price cutting 
won't last. 


RETAIL ROUNDUP 

In the midst of this furore, the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association is- 
sued a survey that gave an interesting 
insight into basic retailer thinking. 
Store executives foresaw mounting ex- 
penses as their most acute Fall prob; 
lem, and they were also fearful of 
mounting consumer price resistance and 
a shortage of adequate personnel. Of 
minor concern: prospect of merchan- 
dise shortages or slow deliveries from 
manufacturers. Vast majority of the 700 
stores polled stated their intention to 
pursue normal inventory policies during 
the second half of 1951, and contem- 
plated no stockpiling or paring down of 
orders. Seven out of ten expected an 
increase in dollar volume. 


SALES STRATEGY 

Consumers will be interested to learn 
that merchants intend to stress higher 
price lines rather than low end items, 
and nationally recognized brands in- 
stead of private or lesser known mer- 
chandise names. Expanded advertising 
and promotion are in the cards. And 
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"Our Cities Service Heat Prover analysis really A COMPLETE LINE OF 
paid off in improved combustion control." QUALITY LUBRICANTS 
--Mill Operations Chief FOR INDUSTRY: 
Anti-Rust Hydraulic Oils 
This exclusive flue gas analyzer actually furnishes dialed informa- Heavy Duty Motor Oils 


tion that promptly lets you figure . .. Metal Cutting Fluids 
Lubricating Greases 


1. How much fuel may be going to waste Gear Compounds 
Diesel and Steam Engine Oils 
2. Presence of excess oxygen—big cause of scaling and heat loss Plant Utility Oils 


3. Energy losses due to unburned combustibles | Plus two hundred other top 
. quality petroleum products 


You'll get accurate data on any furnace—any type—any size. Arrange 
for this check-up; it will give you a quick line on higher productive THIS INFORMATIVE BOOKLET 


efficiency. Coupon brings complete booklet free. *e8 pe or erin ye 


FREE with THIS COUPON 


C IT t b &, C1TIES SERVICE O1L COMPANY 
Sixty Wall Tower, Room 798, New York 5, New York 
Please send me, without obligation, a copy of “Combus- 


tion Control for Industry.” 


Name 





Company. 
Address 


SERVICE QUALITY PETROLEUM City 


PRODUCTS 
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Payroll calculations 
in a twinkling by the 


riden Calculator- 
The i} ninking Machine 





Watch the Friden Automatic Calculator handle a 
payroll and you'll realize its unmatched flexibility 
and capacity for all kinds of “figure thinking”. 
Every computation — straight time, overtime, 
take-home pay, payroll recap — performed 
automatically and with uncanny speed 


Automatically 


it takes work 
out of figure-work 





@ Exclusive features enable the 
Friden tc handle more steps in 
figure-work without operator de- 
cisions than any other calculating 
machine ever developed. 

Once the operator sets a prob- 
lem on the keyboard—and touches 
the proper keys—no additional 
human motions are required. The 
Friden automatically “thinks out” 
accurate answers. 


You and the Friden Man will 
discover important applications 
of Friden “figure thinking” in 
terms of your own business. 

Figure on a Friden NOW — 
phone or write the Friden Man 
near you. Friden sales, instruction 
and service available throughout 
the U.S. and the world. FRIDEN 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC., 
San Leandro, Calif. 








DURAN PLASTIC MAKER USES FRIDENS 


L. W. SHADLE, SECRETARY-TREASURER, MASLAND 
DURALEATHER CO., PHILA., PA., writes: “Use of 
Friden Calculators in our Payroll Depart- 
ment has produced a high level of accuracy, 
speed and efficiency, so that we meet payroll 
deadlines with ease. Due to Friden simplicity 
of operation, we do not require highly spe- 
cialized operators to maintain our increase 
in time saved. Similar results have been 
obtained by Fridens in our Cost Accounting, 
Billing and Production Departments.” 


© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc 
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there will be an added effort to obtain 
more credit business. Only exception; 
those stores with annual volume under 
$1 million. They'll concentrate efforts 
on an increase in cash sales. 
POWER POW VOW 

Despite heavy military orders (about 
85% of total), electrical manufacturers 
are confident they will equal or exceed 
1950 production of power and associ- 
ated equipment. Speaking for the in- 
dustry at a recent power symposium, 
Westinghouse vice-president Walter 
Evans pointed out that major suppliers 
have spent about $% billion to enlarge 
and improve facilities in the last five 
years. Of the 200 plants operated by 
the three top firms, 85 were put into 
operation since 1940. Moreover, while 
military products and equipment for 
utilities will make up much of the pro- 
ducers’ loading this year, output of 
standard products will be maintained. 
Although output of home appliances, 
radio and television receivers will prob- 
ably be 20 to 25% below the record 
1950 production, Evans predicted that 
1951 output would equal that of 1949 
—the third highest production year in 
history. y 
SHIP SHORTAGE 

Though over 8 million gross tons of 
ocean-going vessels are on order or be- 
ing built throughout the world, US. 
yards account for only 40 vessels 
(about 7.5% of indicated tonnage). 
There are no ship construction orders 
beyond the spring of 1953. The Na- 
tional Federation of American Shipping 
points out that our fleet is greatly below 
1939 levels, and domestic shipowners 
haven't been able to rebuild to the ex- 
tent that their foreign competitors have. 
Moreover, the relatively limited number 
of commercially operated passenger 
boats is “inadequate” to serve ocean 
travelers preferring American ships, and 
is “tragically short of providing ade- 
quate space readily convertible to 
troop transport purposes.” 


LOW TARIFF COUNTRY 

Anaylzing results of the recent Tor- 
quay 34-nation multilateral tariff nego- 
tiations, the American Tariff League 
concludes that the cumulative effect of 
16 years of trade agreements is a “Vil- 
tual across-the-board _ tariff-trimming 
that pegs U.S. average level 
duties at the lowest point since the 
country’s initial Tariff Act of 1789.” Re- 
sulting low levels, says ATL, establish 
the U.S. as a “low tariff’ country among 
the nations of the world; most of which, 
in addition to tariffs, maintain quotas, 
import licenses, exchange controls and 
state trading devices. These are restric 
tions which, in general, are not appli 
by the USS. 
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B. FE. Goodrich reports on 


inflation in rubber prices 


HE inflation in prices of raw 
aes used by the rubber 
industry has been far greater than the 
increases in other basic commodities. 


And the inflation will continue indefi- 
nitely if our Government should enter 
into a rubber price cartel with the crude 
rubber growing areas or into long-term, 
fixed-price contracts with private crude 


rubber producers. 


The Government and 
rubber prices 


Rubbers are by far the major item of 
cost in the rubber manufacturing in- 
dustry. Today, the Government bears 
almost total responsibility for the 
price of rubbers—both for the Amer- 
ican rubbers produced in Govern- 
ment-owned facilities and for the 
crude rubber imported into this 
country. So long as the Government 
tetains control over rubber the future 
price of all of these rubbers is de- 
pendent almost entirely upon Gov- 
éramental policies. 


When all plants are operating at 
Capacity, over 90 per cent of the 
American rubbers will be produced 
in government-owned facilities re- 
tained by government under the 
Rubber Act of 1950. On December 
7, 1950 the Government increased 
the selling price to industry of its 
general purpose American rubber 
32% per cent, or from 18% cents a 
pound to 24% cents a pound. 


Crude rubber up 180% 


The greatest price increase has been 
in crude rubber. The delivered price 
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in New York for #1 Ribbed Smoke 
Sheets advanced from 18% cents a 
pound at the beginning of 1950 to a 
high of 90 cents a pound during the 
year. Recently the world market price 
has been about 51 cents, an increase 
since January 1, 1950 of almost 180 
per cent. 


The 1951 world supply of new 
rubber will be by far the largest in 
history —2,805,000 tons. World con- 
sumption needs of 2,270,000 long 
tons for both military and essential 
civilian rubber products in 1951 are 
well within the limits of supply. 


Danger in fear buying 


The great inflationary force in the 
crude rubber market has been that of 
fear buying of stocks, mainly for 
strategic purposes, as nations have bid 
against each other for the 535,000 
ton surplus. So far as the United 
States is concerned, the policy of 
strategic stock accumulation above 


Present stockpile levels seriously 
needs reappraisal. A realistic current 
appraisal of strategic stockpile needs, 
and the provision of a 200,000-ton 
safety factor in American rubber ca- 
pacity, would permit natural market 
forces to eliminate much of the 
costly inflation still present in the 
crude rubber market, producing sub- 
stantial savings for American rubber 
consumers. 


It is for these reasons that the 
United States should by all means 
avoid entanglement in a rubber price 
cartel with the crude rubber growing 
areas or in long-term, fixed-price ar- 
rangements with private crude rubber 
producers. Such arrangements would 
simply legalize and perpetuate much 
of the gross inflation still present in 
the crude rubber market structure to 
the continuing detriment of con- 
sumers, manufacturers and defense 
production, not only in the United 
States, but throughout the free world. 







































CENTS CRUDE RUBBER PRICES, 1920-1950 CENTS 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B. C.. FORBES 





LABOR IS DICTATOR 
LOUDLY-PROCLAIMED wage “ceilings” are proving as mutable 
as straw. They are being pierced here, there, everywhere. 
Washington is surrendering abjectly, as is New York City. 

Labor palpably is in the saddle. Politicians everywhere 
are showing the white feather, exhibiting not the slightest 
backbone. Protesting vehemently that America’s greatest 
menace is inflation, greater even than Communism, our 
political overloads have become as pliable as wet putty. 
It has become starkly clear that politicians are foreswearing 
sound principles for the sake of deleterious vote-seeking 
expediency. The ghastly fact that skyrocketing prices, in- 
cited mainly by skyrocketing wages, has already fastened 
more than $7,000,000,000 extra expenses on the shoulders 
of taxpayers for our defense efforts, apparently has made no 
sobering impression upon political kow-towers to organized 
labor. 

What's the final upshot going to be? 

How many conscientious, stalwart, farseeing statesmen 
have we in Washington? Have we few but grovelling, short- 
sighted, selfish politicians, interested in their own aggran- 
dizement? How farcical it is for politicians to inveigh 





This philosophic truth goes far to explain why top-notch 
executives of towering enterprises hate to reach compulsory 
retirement age, goes far to explain why so many of them die 
shortly after being cast aside. 

The middle-aged son of an intimate friend of the original 
J. P. Morgan, entering the world’s most famous interma- 
tional banking house on a very hot summer day and finding 
].P., shirt-sleeved, at his desk, expressed astonishment that 
the banker had not retired. Without stopping to look up, 










“Huh! When did he die?” 

“Oh, in the following year.” 

Morgan: “If he had kept on working, he'd be alive still.” 

Harry Truman, when precipitated into the Presidency, 
expressed doubt as to his ability to fill capably the highest 
office in the world. But —-——— ! He has outgrown his 
humbleness. He denies being “cocky,” but loudly declares 
he is “confident.” 

May it not be that he, like Franklin D. Roosevelt, feels 
that he is the only man in America fit to occupy the White 















against inflation while simul- 
taneously inflaming inflation 
by surrendering spinelessly to 
_ every demand for inflated 
wages. 

Britain's government is no 
more “labor” than ours is 
“alarmingly” becoming. 


POWER AN IMPERIOUS 
MISTRESS 


Will Harry Truman run 
again? Years ago a very em- 
inent financial American—inter- 
national — elderly leader, im- 
pressed this upon me: 

“Power is the most im- 
perious mistress of all. As you 
grow old and rich, various 
things lose some or all of their 
interest — including even ac- 
cumulation of greater and 
greater wealth. But power? 
NO! That you don’t want to 
give up. On the contrary, it 
appeals to you, grips you more 
than ever. You feel that if you 
were stripped of your power 
you would be through, you 
would cease being important, 
influential, a powerful factor 
in the world.” 


House? Will he immolate himself next year? Will he prove 








RICKENBACKER’S CHALLENGE 
TO AMERICANS 


Voted the Number One business citizen in America, 
in a poll conducted by Forses, Capt. Eddie V. 
Rickenbacker, when presented with this unique 
award, delivered the following ringing, inspiring 
challenge to Americans, reminiscent of Lincoln's 
immortal Gettysburg address: 


To the youth of this great land mighty tasks lie 
ahead—opportunities and new horizons are un- 
limited, evidenced by my own life with its humble 
beginning. 

For all nations look to us for leadership—not 
simply in war, but in peace—not simply in the de- 
feat of dictators, but equally in the banishing of 
hunger, disease, and poverty. 

For I believé that the Lord created the Earth 
and all things upon it for a better purpose than 
Man causing its destruction by means of H-bombs 
or other deadly devices. 

I also believe that we of these United States 
have a great opportunity to help in the task of 
putting the world and its peoples on an even keel. 

There lies our great opportunity to carry the 
torch of liberty to the generations of tomorrow and 
inspire in others the interest, obligations, antl the 
responsibilities they owe to this great land of ours. 

Then and then only will we be able to look 
back when the candle of life burns low and say: 
“Thank God, I have contributed my best to the 
land that contributed so much to me.” 











able to throw off the lure of 
power? 







WE ALL RELISH 
RECOGNITION 


From the time it can toddle 
—even before—a baby tries to 
attract attention. Few human 
traits are stronger, deeper, 
more fundamental than long- 
ing for recognition. It lasts 
throughout life. 

This is well. It spurs am- 
bition, inspires humans t0 
achieve meritoriously in order 
to reap. applause. 

Merryle Stanley Rukeyser 
aptly, philosophically, thus 
concludes his syndicated news- 
paper column covering 
(televised) luncheon, given by 
this publication, honoring 12 
business leaders, as well as 12 
corporations, selected, by wide- 
spread vote, as the foremost 
in America: 

In this time of sneer- 
ing and deflation, it is 
constructive to select men 
and institutions for meri- 
torious awards. The merit 
system is nourished not 
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by pecuniary rewards alone. Recognition and praise 
are important incentives, too. 
Yes, we all relish recognition. 


CONTROLS MUST BE ACCEPTED 


Nobody likes to be subjected to controls, to be “cabin’d, 
cribb’d, confined.” We all delight in being able to do what 
we want. Above all other nationals, Americans worship free- 
dom. Curbs irk us grievously. 

The fundamental fact is, however, that every government 
in every land imposes rules and regulations to which all 
must submit. In times of crises, governments often feel com- 
pelled to issue drastic directives—in extreme cases to im- 
pose martial law. 

America today is beset by a threatened crisis. We know 
not the day or the hour when the madmen occuping the 
Kremlin may fiendishly unleash all-out war, launch atomic 
bombs on our principal cities. Our primary, cardinal, su- 
preme duty at this moment is for everyone in the nation to 
obey the behests of our Federal Government, to subordinate 
every personal interest to complying with whatever official 
instructions may be decreed to fortify our economic, military 
might. 

Controls proclaimed so far have been mild. Business and 
industry, on the whole, have exhibited far greater readiness 
to comply than have labor leaders. Price ceilings are being 
complied with infinitely better than wage ceilings. 

Every segment of our social-economic fabric should shrink 
from succoring, strengthening our arch-enemy, inflation. 

Let us ungrudgingly accept controls. 


* 
Everything may not be for the best. But it 
is incumbent upon you and me to make the 
; best of everything. 
* 
Use your head ahead of your tongue. 
a 


VACATIONS PAY 


Daniel Guggenheim, the oldest of seven brothers who 
built up a gigantic, highly successful mining and smelting 
enterprise, told me, late in his life: “I believe that a man 
who works twelve months in the year does not work more 
than six months. It is the man who works ten to eleven 
months and does something else for one to two months 
who works twelve months. I insist upon every man and 
boy in our employ taking an annual vacation.” 

Now is the beginning of the vacation season. For many, 
many years I have been an ardent believer in vacations, 
not only for myself but for my associates, employees. “All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” is true. Man was 
not made for business; business was made for man. There 
is more to life than work, work, work. Presumably, God 
intended us to be happy, to enjoy life. One way to enjoy 
life, as I have always seen it, is to indulge in reasonable, 
rational holiday-making, to get away from the daily rou- 
tine, to visit new scenes, to meet different people, to bask 
(whenever possible) in sunshine and leisure. 

I am reminded of one very important, very busy, top- 
flight corporation executive who shirked indulging in a real 
vacation, on the double reasoning that he was essential to 
his organization’s successful functioning and that, when he 
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BERMUDA KNOWS ITS BUSINESS 


Bermuda's biggest “industry” is visitors. Virtually its en- 
tire economy is geared to accommodating increasing thous- 
ands of vacationers, many of them year-in and year-out re- 
peaters. Aside from both British and American military 
bases, almost everyone on the Island works at meeting the 
wants of the relaxation-seekers, or works for those who do. 

Bermudians are most friendly, accommodating. Their 
shops, filled with desirable items from other countries at 
lower prices (no tariff) than similar goods in the States, 
know how to package them for Customs, get them to the 
boats or planes in time, etc. The whole operation makes a 
vivid contrast to conditions in other foreign lands. 

Most European countries on this side of the Iron Curtain 
set up elaborate bureaus to lure tourists (and their Ameri- 
can dollars), but other Government bureaus, as in England, 
make shopping a redtaped and difficult thing; many hostel- 
ries either seem entirely intent on “taking” unwary tourists 
for all their worth (notable offender: the French), or seem 
superciliously indifferent and aloof to “tourists,” conveying 
a distinct impression that they are regarded as a necessary 
nuisance (as in Sweden). 

The contradiction so often between the lovely prose of 
a Government’s travel advertisements in American publica- 
tions, and the attitude displayed by the same government's 
other Bureaus, is startling. 

In Bermuda, their “promotion” hardly does the Island and 
its friendly atmosphere full justice. Their biggest industry 
grows rapidly every year—and their best advertisement is 
the word-of-mouth enthusiasm of those who have been 
there. 

In short, Bermuda knows its business, and concentrates 
on doing it well. Other lands, anxious to build dollar- 
attracting tourist travel, would do well to study the little 
Island’s know-how. 

I and my family have just been there. I know! 

—MALCOLM FORBES 





reached 70, he would take life easier. He never did reach 
70, died in harness, his ambition unfulfilled. 
Be warned! 
* 
Every man is a hero who enthusiastically does 
his duty as he, prayerfully, sees it. 
* 


ROCKEFELLER’S GREATEST TRIUMPH 


No business coup during his later life afforded John D. 
Rockefeller as much satisfaction as this incident he related 
to me: 

“When a very young 
man, just getting going 
in business, I had_ bor- 
rowed quite a sum from 
the local bank. Running into the head of the bank on the 
street one day, he collared me, told me that he was worried 
and insisted that I reduce the loan substantially. He added 
that some of the directors also were worried. I asked him 
when the directors were going to meet. He told me. I said, 
‘I want to come up and talk to them.’ I did.” 

Mr. Rockefeller chuckled more joyously than I had ever 
seen him chuckle: “I came away with a bigger credit, a 
bigger loan, than ever before!” 
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PEPSI’S DOUBLE TROUBLE 


The Great American Throat is wide open—but Coca-Cola got there first 


ANY MORNING before breakfast, early- 
riser Alfred Steele can look through the 
big picture window in his Sutton Place 
apartment, see a gaudy, gigantic sign 
towering over Pepsi-Cola’s plant across 
the East River. As he looks, 10,000 
P-C driver-salesmen from 496 other 
bottling plants are starting the day’s 
job of filling the Pepsi pipeline to the 
Great American Throat.* 

Like the outsize Pepsi bottle itself 
(“12 full ounces”), the sprawling East 
River plant is immense: the biggest 
soft-drink bottling plant in the world. 
It is also one of the most unmanageable 
in the world, a symbol of headaches 
unmatched in any other quarter of 
the migraine-afflicted soft drink in- 
dustry. 

Ex-Coca-Cola man Al Steele took 
over the Pepsi helm from Walter Mack 
a year ago. From a $10.3 million take 
after taxes in ’47, Pepsi profits gurgled 
downward to $5.1 million in °*48, to 
$3.9 million in °49. 

Even Pepsis mainstay—the “take- 
home carton” which outsells competi- 
tion 3 to 1 in chain stores, 2 to 1 in 
independents—couldn’t stop the profit 
skid. Mack, financially oriented rather 
than merchandising minded, tried to 
prop up the company’s standing with 
dividends (42%¢ in 48, 22¢ in °49), 
neglected to push the company itself 
into new and needed markets. 

By 1950, when Steele took over, 
Pepsi was scraping the bottom of the 
profit cooler, paying heavily for its ex- 
clusive dependence on the double-sized 
bottle and on the take-home market. 
In that year, Pepsi's $40,182,000 vol- 
ume yielded a $1.6 million profit 
dribble. 


Hard times baby 

Born in the long shadow of Coca- 
Cola, Pepsi-Cola was a foundling of 
Depression economics. Pepsi was nour- 
ished on a shoestring, turned out in 
back alleys, peddled in second-hand 
beer bottles. It survived only because 
it was twice as big and twice as brash 
as any other nickel’s worth of soft 
drink (except Royal Crown). 

Quantity counted for a lot in the 
nickel-nursing ’30s. As long as the de- 
pression lasted, “twice as much for a 
nickel” was enough to keep the cus- 
tomers gulping. Enough, too, to make 
pacesetting, thoroughbred Coca-Cola 
look back over its shoulder to measure 
the upstart’s progress. By ’41, Pepsi, ac- 


* Annual gulp: 1% billion gallons of 
pop, half of it cola-flavored. 


~ 


PICTURE WINDOW VIEW: 11% sugar, with a dash of caramel 


cording to a Coca-Cola executive, was 
“beating the brains out of Coke” in 
the big metropolitan take-home mar- 
kets, had also “sewed up the kid 
trade.” 

War brought a big opportunity to 
sample super-thirsty G.I.s, also pile up 
a backlog of discretionary cash. But 
Pepsis Mack, intent on the civilian 
home market, and on getting enough 
sugar to keep it alive, instead put 
Pepsi's major dollar effort into buying 
and operating sugar plantations in 
Cuba. Result: under rationing, Pepsi- 
Cola never got a pound of its own 
sugar (although it did garner profits) ; 
meanwhile, Coca-Cola cornered 85% of 
the lush PX trade. 

Pepsi's second big chance to build 
up its market base came after V-J Day. 
Vending machines—which today clank 
out two-fifths of Coca-Cola’s total sales, 
more than two-fifths of its profit—were 
pouring pop into industrial plants 
where per capita consumption averages 
a fantastic 800 to 1200 bottles annu- 
ally. (Overall per capita consumption 
in New Orleans, highest in the world, 
never exceeds 400.) 

To angle into that trade, Pepsi would 
have had to use a smaller bottle. Mack 
declined the opportunity: in 1945 he 
told his bottlers anyone who bought 
vending machines was a “damn fool.” 
In effect, that told leery Coke not to 
worry. “Frankly,” recalls one aide of 
Coca-Cola’s Headman Bob Woodruff, 
“they had scared the bejabbers out of 
us. But Matk told us to relax.” 


Good times starveling 


As Pepsi’s new pilot, Steele is trying 
to reverse his field, crash the impulse 
markets. Distribution of his low unit- 
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priced, bulky product involves a high 
breakeven point. Beyond breakeven, 
though, soft drink gross virtually turns 
into net. His problem: to build volume 
faster than distribution expense. 

His five impulse outlets: (1) the on- 
premises vending machine market; (2) 
national cup-dispenser accounts—virtu- 
ally monopolized by Coke until this 
year; (3) special event concessions in 
ball parks and circuses; (4) the new 
Army PX demand; and (5) the soda 
fountain trade—16% of Coke’s syrup 
volume. 

For at least one phase of this five- 
pronged attack on Pepsi's weak market 
base—and on Coke—Pepsi-pusher Steele 
is admirably equipped. As VP in charge 
of sales for Woodruff’s Coca-Cola em- 
pire, Steele generalissimoed Coke’s huge 
post-war vending program, dotted the 
nation with more than _ half-a-million 
Coke machines. To approach this suc- 
cess on Pepsi’s limited working capital 
($13.7 million versus Coke’s $78.7 
million), Steele needs more savvy than 
first-in-the-field Coca-Cola had to mus- 
ter. 

To organize Pepsi’s five-point putsch 
requires a kind of team play within 
Pepsi's management that has been no- 
toriously absent up to now. Recalls one 
bitter-memoried bottler of Pepsi’s re- 
cently-departed executive staff: “The 
place used to stink with Harvard men, 
not one of them a soft-drink man, but 
every one a VP. Hell! you couldn't even 
count them.” 


Call me “Al’’ 

No Harvard man, Northwestern grad 
Steele made a clean sweep of Pepsi’s 
top echelon, “recruited” seasoned Coca- 
Cola alumni to spearhead each phase 
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of Pepsi’s attack. A gregarious extro- 
vert, he is the 180-degree opposite of 
austere, blue-chevioted Walter Mack, 
takes his coat off around the Pepsi 
offices, insists on being called “Al” by 
everybody down the line. 

Harder to win over than his own 
hirelings are Steele’s 480 franchised 
bottlers. Their business ability isn’t 
conspicuous. Relatively small opera- 
tors, their average volume is 250,000 
cases a year. Most drifted into the busi- 
ness during Pepsi's 1935-38 expansion 
to grab a short-term profit, bail out 
when Pepsi's transitory popularity fiz- 
zled. It didn’t, they remained, but so 
did the psychology. 

Faced with this low-voltage sales 
crew, Steele has two tasks: (1) to re- 
build bottlers’ confidence in Pepsi and 
its management, get them to invest in 
Pepsi’s future; and (2) to weed out the 
weak sisters. To do this, he has set up 
seven regional managerships, each with 
full power to call signals locally. He 
also started a propaganda campaign to 
butter up his bottlers; a typical Steele 
utterance: “The bottlers come ahead of 
everything else. They must make 
money before we do.” 

To provide a good example for the 
independents, “Al” turned a steely eye 
on the five captive (company-owned) 
plants in Boston, New York, Newark, 
Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh, ordered 
some changes. 

Changes were needed. New York's 
monster East River plant, for instance, 
could turn out a flood of Pepsi but had 
only one truck gate. In 1950, Pepsi 
sold 2 million cases in N. Y.’s Bronx 
district, trucked them up from 
the East River plant at a cost of 
6.75 cents per case: $135,000 
annually. Steele’s answer: de- 
centralization. Shortly Pepsi will 
have two new plants in Brook- 
lyn, two in Queens, one in the 
Bronx. 

Giving up Newark facilities 
as a bad bet, Steele built new 
Pepsi plants in Jersey City and 
Teterboro, soon will have one 
in the suburban Oranges. Re- 
sults: (1) Pepsi saves $120,000 
yearly in trucking charges to 
Paterson, N. J., alone—“We 
were just giving our profits to 
the trucking industry”; (2) 
more thorough coverage has in- 
creased Jersey sales by 60% over 
last year. 

On September 5, 1950, Steele 
acquired the New Orleans Pepsi 
bottling plant. Three days later, 
Steele & Co. took over the Biloxi 
franchise, and Baton Rouge 


three days after that. In quick 
order Alexandria, Va., Monroe, 
La., Memphis, Rochester, Nash- 


ville, 


and Montgomery were 
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PEPSI-COLA ON THE ROCKS: for “quality, 


added to the captive group, and Mo- 
bile, Ala., was taken over in February. 
Birmingham, Ala., and Portland, Ore., 
plants swell the roster from the orig- 
inal five to eighteen company-owned 
bottling plants. 

New Orleans Steele regarded as a 
particular challenge: it was supposed 
to be saturated with Coke, no room 
for a competitor. “Proving we could 
make out here,” chortles Steele, “in the 
face of the toughest competition we 
could have, proves we can succeed 
anywhert.” Memphis was also impor- 
tant. In 1948, when the Memphis bot- 
tler ended in bankruptcy, the Mem- 
phis Commercial Appeal headlined the 
story PEPSI-COLA COMPANY GOES 
BROKE, thereby ruining the credit of 
Pepsi bottlers throughout the South. 

Steele’s formula for rehabilitating 
such locations: (1) pare costs; (2) 
rationalize routes for economy; (3) in- 
vest modestly but purposefully in 
trucks, bottling, and vending equip- 
ment. Steele regards route manage- 
ment as the most important: most re- 
tailers do hand-to-mouth buying of 
Pepsi's bulky product. “Good routes 
mean good service, and service is sales.” 

It is this formula Steele hopes the in- 
dependents will apply too. Says he: 
“We can't afford a bottler who won't 
make maximum sales and profits. If he 
won't profit, we can’t.” 


No more honkytonk 

Convinced that Pepsi's future lies in 
quality appeal (“The quantity speaks 
for itself’), Steele started redesigning 
everything from Pepsi's bottle to its 
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” Pepsi- 
plugger Faye Emerson adds cracked ice and bowl 
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PEPSI-COLA MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined common stocks of Coca-Cola, 
Canada Dry, Nehi, and Dr. Pepper. 
Solid line shows Pepsi-Cola yearly mar- 
ket mid-points. 


coolers and advertising. “Let’s get rid,” 
he told his staff, “of this honkytonk 
look.” 

One of Steele’s first innovations: a 
standard “Pepsi-blue” that would be as 
recognizably Pepsi-Cola’s as Coca-Co- 
la’s red. Applied paint on bottles re- 
placed paper labels—which used to peel 
off and clog coolers. The cardboard 
take-home carrier got a sturdier design 
intended to strengthen the hand-grip— 
a gripe of Pepsi carton buyers for years. 
(Metal carriers, introduced by Mack 
several years ago to solve this problem, 
will not be replaced: they cost a prohi- 
bitive 17c apiece.) 

Retail display aids also got the new 
look. Customers disliked Pepsi’s old 
coolers: no flat surfaces for package 
parking. The point-of-purchase sign 
was also restyled. Formerly iron, it 
rusted and its predominant white soiled 
quickly. Steele’s new version, predom- 
inantly red and blue, is made of rust- 
proof aluminum. Even display 
stands for retail stores were re- 
examined. Result: the first such 
stand in the industry to be 
mounted on wheels so that it 
can be easily moved and swept 
under. 

But the biggest factor in Pep- 
sis push into the impulse mar- 
kets is its 8-ounce bottle, a must 
for ball parks and circuses. 
(Concessionaires won't touch 
the 12-ounce size—a Pepsi drink- 
er could be sold two Cokes at 
twice the gross.) This year, with 
the 8-ounce bottle, Pepsi will 
for the first time be sold in over 
800 ball parks and more circuses 
(300 to 200) than Coca-Cola. 

More important, the 8-ouncer 
slides through vending ma- 
chines, now accounts for 25% of 
sales. 

In its own “captive” areas, 
Pepsi-Cola has invested over 
$1.5 million in vending ma- 
chines on location. Pittsburgh, 
taking advantage of a Coca- 
Cola strike, is placing 40 ma- 
chines a month. 











COKE DISPENSER: 
greatest gimmick ever? 


Although most people prefer bottled 
soda, Steele is also actively cultivating 
cup vending machine accounts, includ- 
ing Skouras Theatres, the Sears, Roe- 
buck stores, ABC Vending. Cups are 
the only “in” for the many industrial 
plants. which don’t want bottles near 
assembly lines. Disadvantages: cup ma- 
chines do not dispense uniform drinks, 
require expensive servicing;  steriliza- 
tion is a special headache. 

Hardest for Pepsi to buck is Coca- 
Cola’s tight grip on the fountain trade. 
Coke does about 20% of its gross 
through fountains — roughly 16 million 
gallons of syrup. In ’51, Steele hopes to 
do one-fourth that amount. 

Two factors make this the least 
promising of Pepsi’s market drives: (1) 
the public habit is to ask for “Coke”; 
(2) distribution expense to fountains is 
high. Coca-Cola has saturated the na- 
tion’s soda counters not only with signs 
but with its bright red, behind-the- 
counter dispenser. Despite the terrific 
initial expense of this gadget, many 
marketing men describe it as the big- 
gest advertising coup ever pulled. At 
this stage of the game, soda fountains 
might not look right without the Coke 
spigot. Steele’s desperation is reflected 
in his attempt to undercut Coke's 
syrup price of $1.75 a gallon: P-C 
syrup sells for $1.40. 

One measure of this desperation is 
the rise of costs, which have really bub- 
bled since 1946. Bottles, then.$5 a gross, 
now cost $8. Crowns have fizzed from 
15c to 2lc a gross, crates from 39c to 
75¢ apiece, and sugar from 414c a 
pound to 8%c a pound. Labor is up 
about 100%. 

As an old adman (ex-ad-VP of In- 
diana Standard), Steele is straining his 
sales vocabulary to put the best possi- 


ble face on Pepsi's rickety situation. To 
consumers, he’s trying to sell the notion 
that it’s “smart” to drink Pepsi-Cola: 
Faye Emerson, for example, is shown 
in all her low-cut splendor pouring the 
stuff into a gleaming crystal bowl over 
cracked ice. 

The success of this brassy pitch is 
difficult to assay, as yet. No other pop- 
maker, not even Coke, has had the 
temerity to parade the stuff as a quality 
product—the formula, in Pepsi’s case, is 
11% sugar, a little caramel,’ and car- 
bonated water. Trademen say Coke 
adds more cola-nut flavoring and some 
caffein to the mixture, but the ingredi- 
ents—though not widely advertised— 
don’t seem to have No. 1 importance 
in selling pop. During War II, when 
caramel was hard to get, a large tea 
company shipped tons of tea dust to 
one contending Cola company as a 
substitute. 

Steele’s public-relations theme, 
pushed by hired consultants, is two- 
fold: (1) everything Walter Mack did 
was wrong, including his college schol- 
arships, skywriting, sponsored square 
dances in Central Park, and sugar 
plantations; (2) the present manage- 
ment is a model of “team” play. 

To the press, Steele rationalizes the 
1950 profit dribble by pointing out that 
Pepsi no longer makes crowns or owns 
sugar plantations. “For the first time,” 
boasts he, “our profit is from Pepsi, not 
from sugar.” 

To his 31,000 steckholders, this is 
academic consolation indeed. Coca- 
Cola, with a similar product, netted 
an icecold $31.8 million on 1950 sales 
of $215 million for an unheard-of pro- 
fit ratio of 15%. In the same year 
Pepsi's net of $1.6 million represented 
only 4% of its $40 million take. That 
seems like less bounce to the ounce to 
stockholders who remember that Pepsi's 
net-to-sales percentage in Mack’s last 
year, 1949, was 5.7% ($2.1 million on 
$37.4 million). 

But Steele is iron-minded about the 
need for plowing back profits: “If you 
want to milk a cow,” adages he, 
“you've got to feed it.” Some of Pepsi's 
non-effervescent owners have a differ- 
ent interpretation: “If a cow won't give 
milk, why not kill it?” 


FLORIDA’S SUNSHINE 
KILOW ATTER 


As Boss oF Florida Power & Light Co., 
$194 million assets and the fastest 
growing single private enterprise in the 
state, McGregor Smith doesn’t look 
much like a utility man—or act like one. 

For one thing, say Miamians, Mac 
Smith generates too much high voltage 
personal charm ever to be mistaken for 
one of that unloved breed. No siree! 
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Miamians, or anyone else in Dade 
County for that matter, don’t think to 
call it good public relations: they just 
like unpretentious Mac Smith. 

Liking FP&L isn’t something that 
comes naturally to people in its terri- 
tories (Florida’s east coast, its west 
coast from Bradenton southward). 
Back in 1989 when Mac Smith was 
brought in by American Power & Light 
to take command, nobody loved it at 
all. Created in 1925—the peak of the 
Florida landboom — by Electric Bond 
and Share, it merged 50-odd local light 
companies; to bitter Floridians, FP&L 
seemed a creature of absentee Yankees 
who didn’t give a rap for Florida. 

But Floridians just couldn’t stay bit- 
ter towards a man who boosts Florida 
the way Mac Smith does, or who 
doesn’t give a hang for blue serge suits 
and financier’s dignity. Half the time, 
Mac Smith appears on the streets of 
Miami without even a tie. And any- 
time you meet him, he'll be glad to 
whip out the harmonica from his hip 
pocket and play you a tune. A pretty 
engaging fellow, not a bit high-hat, as 
anybody you ask on the comer of 
Flagler and Biscayne will tell you. 

But FP&L’s tight, tip-top financial 
shape owes to more than Mac Smith’s 
easy good fellowship or to his earnest 
belief in the legend of Florida’s mani- 
fest destiny. Native shrewdness and an 
inborn talent for negotiating keep 
FP&L the darling of its public. 

It was those same qualities that kept 
FP&L on even keel while it was being 
“purified” by the SEC under the Pub- 
lic Utility Act of 1935. SEC’s wringer 
showed $34 million of “water” in its 


assets. 





FP&L’S SMITH AT WORK: ‘ 
a-plannin’ and a-schemin 
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Freed by SEC from ‘its excessive 
debt load, FP&L now has a healthier 
balance of capital stock equity ($59 
million) to long-term debt ($86 mil- 
lion) than many a better known util- 
ity. But this is new. It was only last 
year that friendship-seeking Mac Smith 
went out and acquired 15,379 new 
“partners” and that FP&L common 
made its debut on the Big Board. Now 
Mac Smith would dearly like to have 
even more “partners” on the owner's 
side of FP&L’s fence, particularly Flor- 
idians. And with the $1.18 per share 
spread between dividends (’50: $1.25) 
and earnings, he has a good chance of 
enticing them. 

To his new stockholders, Mac Smith 
could proudly report revenues of $46,- 
103,620—14% better than in *49, four 
times "33. He could also boast of 
FP&L’s ambitious expansion program: 
$89 million worth since V-J Day. Cur- 
rent generating capacity is 450,000 
kilowatts, over twice 1945’s potential. 

FP&L’s expansion program was Mac 
Smith’s bet on a population boom in 
its territory, already 31% above pre- 
war, FP&L’s customers, 349,000 strong 
at latest count, gained 11% in numbers 
last year, have swelled to 114 times 
the 1945 count. It was also a bet on 
increased consumption through FP&L’s 
300,000 meters in 835 communities 
as appliance use mushroomed in Flor- 
ida households. 

Two special problems Mac Smith 
does have: snapping back after Florida 
hurricanes and coping with strong sea- 
sonal variation in power consumption. 

For the hurricane headache, Mac 
Smith’s aspirin is a special task force 
to pitch in to repair the ravages accord- 
ing to battle plans carefully worked out 
in advance. Notoriously a slowpoke at 
the job in previous years, FP&L got 
plenty of credit for its blitz job after 
last October’s vicious sidewinder; a PR 
opportunity Mac Smith capitalized to 
the limit. 

Harder to lick by direct action is the 
summer trough in sales. But with Flor- 
ida’s summer business growing faster 
than its winter business, 1950 average 
summer month sales jumped to 86% of 
winter output. One particularly knotty 
problem: the average five days each 
year when the temperature drops below 
40° in Miami. Having no regular heat- 
ing facilities, Miamians turn on watt- 
consuming electric: spot heaters, strain 
FP&L’s power system just at the season 
of peak loads. Result: costly transform- 
és burn out, voltages fall: Building 
'eserve plants to: take care of these sud- 
den drains would be uneconomical. So 

&L campaigns for wider use of oil 
heaters, takes big newspaper spreads to 
Put its message across. 

Last week, ebullient Mac Smith was 
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still sleeping only three or four hours a 
night, flying the company plane to the 
far reaches of FP&L’s power network to 
make sure the high tension lines were 
kept humming. He was also, under- 
neath his careless, happy-go-lucky ex- 
terior, “a planning and a scheming” to 
improve FP&L’s Sunshine Service to 
the limit. “Man,” says he, “that’s mah 
job!” : 


EAST COAST 
PITTSBURGH 


In 1783 the Continental Congress al- 
most made Morrisville, Pa., the nation’s 
capital—the little Delaware River town 
lost out to Philadelphia by two votes. 

By next year, Morrisville will be back 
in the spotlight as the nation’s newest 
industrial “capital.” Smack dab on the 
main street, less than a mile from the 
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U. S. STEEL’S FAIRLESS AT’WORK: 
a-shovelin’ and ‘a-dedicatin’ 
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SLIP SITE for Fairless Works at Delaware be 





nd near Morrisville, Pennsylvania 
town’s only busy corner, U.S. Steel is 
planting its Fairless Works—cost: a 
well-tempered half billion dollars. 

Tucked away in the middle of pic- 
turesque Bucks County (antique col- 
lections, destitute artists, well-heeled 
New York “farmers”), Morrisville and 
adjacent Falls Township look some- 
thing like a Korean battlefield. ‘Stadi- 
um-sized craters, some half full of dirty 
water, testify to the enterprise of 
gravel seekers. Around the craters 
bloom the brocolli, spinach, beets, and 
beans which have been the township’s 
bread and butter. 

Why will the steel blooms sprout in 
pockmarked Falls Township instead of 
New Jersey? Across the rapid-rippled 
bend in the Delaware, Trenton citi- 
zens think U.S. Steel was fearful of 
Jersey tax lightning. Under_Jersey law, 
a corporation can be taxed.up to 100% 
of its real value, ie., inventory. But 
either side of the bright.blue Delaware 
(serious pollution doesn’t start until 
Philadelphia, 15 miles. downstream) 
has plenty of advantages: : 

Item: With some redredging, ocean- 
going bottoms will churn right up to 
the loading wharfs now a-building as 
part of Fairless Works: The channel 
to Trenton’s Marine Termigal just. up- 
stream was 25 feet deep in 39, is now 
silted to a depth of only eight feet in 
some spots after ten years of neglect. 

Item: With one five-mile spur (for 
which Reading Railroad already has 
the right of way), Fairless Works will 
have two main-line rail outlets. Penn- 
sylvania’s main line already borders 
Big Steel’s 3800-acre site. 

Item: The labor relations climate is 


‘sunny (though manpower in the Tren- 


ton area is short). Last year Trenton 
suffered 24 strikes, 104,000 lost man- 
days—which made it a personnel man’s 
paradise compared with other indws- 
trial centers. Democratic Mayor ‘Bob 
Connolly enthuses about “intelligent 
leadership of labor” in the town, which 
has a civic Committee for Human Re- 
lations.’ Republican..Reverend Adams, 
the city’s spiritual bigwig, seconds the 
Mayor's motion.‘ 





Item: Fairless Works will be closer 
to Venezuela’s ore mountain (Cerro 
Bolivar) than any other steel site—ex- 
cept for National Steel’s Paulsboro mill, 
now going up 35 miles south on the 
Delaware, and Bethlehem’s Sparrow 
Point, Md. mill. Nautical miles, Vene- 
zuela to Trenton: 2,120; Venezuela to 
Mobile, Ala., 250 rail-miles from Bir- 
mingham furnaces: 2,275. 

Item: The Baltimore-Washington- 
Philadelphia-New York axis buys 10% 
of the nation’s finished steel, has never 
had its own integrated steel mill. 

In drowsy Morrisville, whose tallest 
skyscraper has four stories, (on the 
ground floor, Pryor’s Drug Store sells 
a two-dip milkshake for 20 cents), the 
first clanking intimation of Big Steel do- 
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B&O’S IRON ORE PIER at Baltimore, 
last month took first shipments from 
Venezuela mines. Big Steel will have 
its own pier 150 water miles upstream 


ings came in 1948, when Manor Real 
Estate and Trust, a front for U.S. Steel 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad, bought 
up $5,000,000 worth of farmland in a 
single month. The day after last Christ- 
mas, U.S. Steel’s announcement of ac- 
tual construction came as a_ holiday 
present to Morrisville landowners, 
whose property started to boom (mini- 
mum increase: sixfold). Housing has 
gone up 25%, will go higher. In Mercer 
County, across the river, the year-old 
Industrial Commission began plugging 
industrial sites. Object: to balance Big 








Steel with high-wage industries like 
pharmaceutical plants, electronic out- 
fits, precision machinists. Morrisville 
promotors don’t have to hustle: indus- 
trial buyers are swarming over the 
area, living in trailers and garages, lay- 
ing siege to coy property owners. 

In all this, Big Steel looms like a 
giant in a Walt Disney landscape. 

Its problem: to keep in close touch 
with the area, but keep from appear- 
ing heavy-handed. The corporation has 
shown its film, “Steel Man’s Servant,” 
to high schoolers in Trenton and Bucks 
County; has notified local VIPs in ad- 
vance of major moves; has set up a 
PR office in Morrisville, and even hired 
a native brunette as receptionist for 
Fairless Works’ temporary HQ. Big 
Steel has offered qualified advice to 
any area group—upon request. Indus- 
trial Relations VP E. E. Moore and 
other officers have made speeches on 
the shape of community relations to 
come: PR man Jack Appleyard pre- 
dicts for the works a payroll of 5,000 
(of whom U.S. Steel will import 500 
from outside the area). 

Big Steel hazards no predictions on 
the metal fabricators sure to move into 
the area; guesstimates are they'll em- 
ploy six or seven people for every one 
hired by the big plant. 

All of which adds up to a population 
bulge of 75,000 or more in the next 
five years for the Trenton area, half of 
it in the now-rural Morrisville side of 
the river. And the demand is rising for 
Big Steel to come through with specific 
solutions for the sociological blisters it 
will produce. Fred Claric, CIO Steel- 
workers representative for Trenton, 
thinks the Fairless Works “should em- 
ploy” 12,000 people instead of 5,000, 
forsees a big influx of low-echelon steel 
hands from other parts of the country, 
thinks U.S. Steel should help the area 
get ready for the invasion. 

As the steel mammoth gets closer to 
firing its furnaces (operations should 
start early in 1952), the citizens of 
Mercer and Bucks counties are giving 
themselves as well as Fairless the once- 
over. Some low-pay industries (textiles, 
laundries, rubber factors) are consid- 
ering getting out before odious com- 
parisons can be drawn between their 
standards and Big Steel's. Trenton, 
which has for years shrugged off its 
cowpath streets, jigsaw-puzzle zoning 
and substandard homes, may be spurred 
to do some housecleaning. With a sud- 
den rise in the workforce, genteel Bucks 
County (which now has 40,283 regis- 
tered Republicans v. 15,782 Demo- 
crats) may acquire a brand new po- 
litical face. “Deepen the Delaware,” 
long a hollow political chant, may be 
sung in earnest by 1952. 

Across the dancing Delaware from 
Trenton. to Morrisville stretch two 
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bridges. Mounted on the lower bridg 
is a huge neon sign reading “Trenton 
Makes, the World Takes”—a sign big- 
ger than the bridge itself. After Big 
Steel moves in, the signs may be 
smaller and the bridges bigger. 


TIME TO RETIRE 


IN ATLANTIC CITY'S cavernous Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall, Metropolitan Life's 
fiery Dr. Louis I. Dublin jumped smack 
into a long-sputtering fire. His hot leap 
before hundreds of industrial physi- 
cians: “I believe people over 65 should 
continue to work if physically able.” 
Should an across-the-board rule ease 
all out at 65, regardless of personal 
wishes and capacities? Or should the 
pleas of protecting workers be heeded? 
Standard Oil of New Jersey cuts the 




























































































































































































































Gordian knot by shelving all employees : 
at 65. Standard’s stand: “You can’t dis- pee 
criminate with employees . . . got to ; 
treat them all alike.” Heedful Met Life a 
often grants workers a five-year exten- | zt 
sion, retiring men at 70, women at 65. | e 
Con Edison’s medicine man, the late i 
Dr. John Wittmer, also urged flexi- as 
bility: “There are key personnel who 

give promise of being efficient and val- ; 
uable long after 65. It seems arbitrary 4 
and uneconomic to force them into re- : 
tirement.” Con Edison takes its doc- : 
tor’s advice “very rarely,” reluctantly . 
stretches working years only under “ex- 1 
traordinary circumstances.” : 
While the age war wages, the num- J " 
ber retired at 65 climbs on. Two out , 
of three of the nation’s 65 and over r 
were fully employed in 1900. In 1950, TI 
less than one-half were working. ch 
Irving Salomon, former head of a th 
metal furniture company (who quit of- a 
fice and time clock at 44) quizzed 405 U 
sic 
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retired men ($80-a-month pensioners 
to multimillionaires) on concrete rea- 
sons for not retiring. His survey “Retire 
and be Happy” lists these answers: (1) 
no hobbies to take up time; (2) indis- 
pensable; (3) in good physical and 
mental shape*; (4) company pension 
too small; (5) better to die with boots 
on. 
The economic-minded Dr. Dublin 
puts financial insecurity at top of his 
list. To combat old-age austerity, Dr. D. 
prescribes more salting away in banks, 
insurance, government bonds plus more 
generous pensions (general run are 
$100-$120). If industry can’t boost 
pension, thinks statistician Dublin, it 
should extend retirement age. If em- 
ployee is slipping mentally, company 
should re-assign him to less taxing job. 
The worried doctor is even more 
shocked by the lack of pension plans 
than by the lack of generosity. There 
are 11% million people 65 and over in 
US., but only 2% (230,000) draw pen- 
sions from industry. Shocking contrast: 
24% (2,700,000) are on government as- 
sistance rolls, “In one state, 85% of the 
elders are on relief,” moans short, sor- 
rowing Dublin. 

Though Jersey Standard is adamant 
about its retiring age, it realizes neces- 
sity of pointing out a new career to 
prospective annuitants (average life 
after cutting the cord is 18 years). For 
many years counselor R. L. B. Roessle 
has been prodding aging employees 
into solid blue-printing: (1) analysis of 
financial status; (2) skills that can be 
channeled into hobbies, civic services, 
business. of own. Prodder Roessle usu- 
ally tests an employee’s plan by oppos- 
Ing it strongly, recently punctured one 
oldster’s dream of idyllic farm life by 
showing that rural work and worry 
Would probably kill him in a year. An 
enthusiastic exponent of the second ca- 

* Mental agility drops off slightly after 

» but an octogenarian may possess keen- 
hess of man of 35, 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS’ OLD-TIMERS: pinochle isn’t enough 




























reer, Roessle practically observes: “Re- 
tirement should be going to something 
—not from something.” 

Esso Standard Oil has gone as far as 
anyone in its “Preparation for Retire- 
ment” program. Last August, ten men 
(to be retired in one year) gathered in 
Esso’s employee relations building for 
the first of five weekly retirement con- 
ferences. There's no segregation at 
these sessions; a VP may sit next to a 
machine operator. Series outline: Ist 
week—pep talk on retirement planning 
by program-founder Morton N. Pier- 
son; 2nd week—company M.D. dis- 
cusses organic angles of older age; 3rd 
week—financial needs, chances of turn- 
ing hobbies to profit, estimate of com- 
pany pension and social security; 4th 
week—survey of personal interests in- 
cluding church, civic, political,. social 
services; 5th week—bull session on 
conference-stimulated retirement ideas. 
Each “student” gets a portfolio con- 
taining: outstanding book and articles 
on exploiting the 13 years, pertinent 
legislation, company procedures, repro- 
ductions of post-retirement charts. Esso 
makes follow-up contacts six and three 
months before the big day, and per- 
sonal medical and psychiatric counsel- 
ing is given at any time. While confer- 
ence set-up is too new to net results, 
Esso’s older individual counseling can 
point to lots of second careers: former 
janitor owns a string of tourist cabins 
in Florida; pipefitter now tailors clothes 
for family and friends; ex-foreman is 
preacher in New Jersey church, 


TRAILER WEATHER 


ProMPTLy at 10 a.M. every morning, a 
brief, neatly typed report lands on 
president Roy Fruehauf’s desk in De- 
troit. A few minutes later, 43-year-old 
scalpel-sharp Roy Fruehauf has dis- 
sected out the guts of its carefully 
marshalled rows of figures, firmly fixed 
in mind a precise weather report of 
operations in each of Fruehauf Trailer 
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ompanys nine U.S. and aAlladiall 
manufacturing plants, 85 factory sales 
and service branches. 

Like enthusiastic amateur yachtsman 
Fruehauf (Gross Point Yacht Club), 
trailer builder Fruehauf is meteorolog- 
ically meticulous, keeps a weather eye 
peeled for competitive advantage, 
knows when to trim sail when rough 
breezes blow. 

Last month, Fruehauf’s weather data 
looked good indeed, seemed to promise 
the best sailing in the $89 million com- 
pany’s 37-year history. At Fruehauf 
Trailer’s stockholder meeting in Detroit, 
President Roy could proudly review the 
thumping 64% boost in last year’s sales 
($132 million compared with $80.5 
million in *49), and record earnings 
($8.6 million versus ’49’s $2.8 million), 
forecast a whacking $250 to $300 mil- 
lion “probable” volume in ’51. 

The sort of tough target keenly com- 
petitive Roy Fruehauf loves to tackle, 
$250-million-plus doesn’t look at all 
impossible. Already Fruehauf’s _half- 
mile-long assembly lines at Avon Lake 
(Ohio) were well started on a solid 
$100 million in military orders for troop 
and cargo trailers. Meanwhile, other 
plants were whittling away at a $100 
million civilian backlog. Although care- 
fully screened “to make sure we aren't 
getting any wind,” still more orders 
were piling in every day. 

Like 190-pound, slim-waisted Roy 
Fruehauf himself, Fruehauf Trailer is 
in good competitive trim for the job. 
During °50, in addition to upping per 
share earnings from $1.59 to $5.59, 
Fruehauf cleared all bank loans from 
its books for the first time in 19 years, 
retired close to 3,500 shares of its 4% 
preferred and salted a tidy $1 million 





LAND YACHTSMAN FRUEHAUF: 
he salted away a million 
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FRUEHAUF MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined truckmaker common stocks of 
Mack, White and Reo. Solid line shows 
yearly market midpoints of Fruehauf 
common. 


away in a reserve account for bad debts. 

Cleaned up too was the company’s 

faltering deal with bankrupt Lustron 
Corp., which owed Fruehauf $2.5 mil- 
lion for house-hauling equipment. Hav- 
ing gotten physical possession of the 
Lustron trailers, Fruehauf plans to 
convert them into regular van-type 
units for resale, confidently expects to 
recover its investment in full plus con- 
version costs. Fruehauf’s insurance: in 
today’s trailer-hungry market, even can- 
nibalization would be profitable. The 
“fifth wheels”—coupling devices—alone 
reportedly would bring more than $2 
million. 
_ Biggest single factor in Fruehauf’s 
spectacular growth (1941 gross sales 
were only $34.5 million, earnings $2.2 
million) is shrewd cost- and _sales- 
minded Roy Fruehauf himself. 

Equipped with a sharp eye for re- 
ducing operating margins, Fruehauf in- 
stalled an overhead control department 
in the office right next door to his own, 
constantly needles it to pare off useless 
fat. Also getting a lot of attention from 
ex-sales manager Roy Fruehauf: Frue- 
hauf’s selling savvy. Unlulled by the 
sellers’ market in trailers, last year 
Trailerman Fruehauf set up-a school in 
Detroit headquarters to sharpen up 
technique of his 500 branch managers 
and salesmen. “Probably,” says he, “the 
most important element in our future 
development.” 

Unlike the auto makers, Fruehauf 
does not bring out new models each 
year, instead concentrates on contin- 
uous and unspectacular reductions in 
trailer weight, increases in payload ca- 
pacity. Like most of its biggest com- 
petitors who specialize in aluminum 
trailers, Fruehauf makes them too. Real 
push is in stainless steel, “the best there 
is” according to Roy Fruehauf. Cur- 
rently a rough third of Fruehauf’s out- 
put, skipper Roy expects it to be the 
major part of the trailer business when 
defense activity fades. 


Even with a stiff sales breeze blow- 
ing into Fruehauf’s widespread sails, 
tough Roy has his headaches. Like most 
Detroit automakers, he can expect his 
share of labor problems, although cur- 
rent contracts defer pension talks un- 
til 1953. More immediate: uncertainty 
of Government materials allocations, 
primarily of steel and aluminum. Short- 
age of tires (heavy trucks and trailers 
require natural rubber) has marooned 
hundreds of undeliverable trailers in 
storage lots at Avon Lake and Fort 
Wayne. “Otherwise,” says Fruehauf, 
“we are in better shape to handle big- 
ger business than at any time in our 
history.” 

The veteran of the history—Roy 
Fruehauf’s father August astutely con- 
verted his wagon and blacksmith shop 
to trailermaking in 1914—it claims bet- 
ter than half of the U.S. trailer market. 
It is also the best diversified: a healthy 
chunk of gross comes from accessories, 
parts and service, which comprise the 
best part of its $33 million inventory, 
accounts for a profitable $30 million in 
sales annually. 

With the U.S.’s highway freighter 
fleet growing by leaps and _ bounds, 
Fruehauf will have to expand mightily 
to keep its dominant position against 
keen competition. Nor will wartime 
sales be all gravy: stepping off from a 
low base, EPT will cut deep into 
profits. 

That's one reason why Fruehauf’s 
payout to its 8,204 stockholders is 
pegged to conservative, continuous 
dividends rather than feast-or-famine 


FATHER NATHAN OHRBACH: 
could he write a book? 
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ups and downs. Despite its high-octane 
profit zoom last year, 1950 dividends 
were the same $.50 quarterlies share-— 
holders got in *49, with a 20% stock 
dividend added for incentive. Says Roy 
Fruehauf: “We have got to conserve 
our cash for tomorrow’s market: we 
mean to get all we can of it.” 


PRINCE OF 
PRICECUTTERS 


Last MONTH at Ohrbach’s cramped 
better blouses booth ($2.99), 30 grim 
females closed in on a_ wild-eyed 
salesgirl. “God—wait a minute!” she 
squeaked. As the bargain hunters thrust 
their finds at her, she hurriedly exam- 
ined the tags, thrust the blouses back 
with a nod. A steady stream of custom- 
ers toted their blouses to the nearest 
cash register, where a clerk took their 
money, ripped off half the price tag, 
and bagged the prizes. 

This frill-less merchandising opera- 
tion—no deliveries, no warehousing, no 
sales spiels, no  individually-written 
sales tickets—keeps Ohrbach’s narrow- 
aisled, clothing-piled store swarming 
with football scrimmagers in girdles. It 
keeps markups so low (20% against the 
industry's 40% average) that big town 
rivals flatly refuse to believe it. Yet in 
1950, tall, tense President Jerome Kane 
Ohrbach—who speaks as if the walls of 
his office had ears—racked up a sales 
volume of $42 million. Treasurer Jerry 
Ohrbach knows the $42 million is even 
bigger than it looks, compared with 
Macy’s $321 million and Gimbel’s $291 
million. It’s strictly a clothing (spe- 
cialty) gross, unpadded by big ticket 
sales of TV sets and refrigerators. 

The secret of Ohrbach’s widely re- 
sented success isn’t the store’s slogan— 
“A business in millions, a profit in 
pennies.” Ohrbach’s 3% ratio of net to 
sales is right up with the industry’ 
average. It’s the simple discovery, made 
by founder-chairman Nathan Ohrbach, 
that normal markups could be sliced 
50% if normal operating expense were 
halved also. This he has done not with 
a labyrinth of merchandise-handling 
chutes a la Marshall Field, but simply 
by giving his customers as little service 
as possible, turning over his stock 15 
times a year v. the industry average of 
4.2 times. 

Ohrbach’s rough handling of custom- 
ers doesn’t annoy the bulk of his pa- 
trons, who are refugees from the town’s 
bargain emporiums—S. Klein, Littman’s, 
the big store basements. And the fur- 
swathed patrons who would high-heel 
it out of Saks, Jay Thorpe, or Bonwit 
Teller at such high-handed treatment, 
grit their teeth and bear it in the hope 
of finding a $500 creation for $250. But 
father Nathan and only-son Jerry never 
call such offerings “bargains” or “mark- 
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Have you canght 
on to the fact that 
you don't have to 
pay high prices for 
high fashion? 
Have you caught 
on to the fact that 
you can find the 
smart new clothes 
you want, in the size 
and color you want, 
at the price you 
want—every 


shop? 


« have 


CAUGHT 


millions of fashion- 
conscious women in 
the last 28 years... 
the idea of “How 
little can we sell it 
for?” To make that 
“little” as little as 
possible, Ohrbach’s 
has dared to put 
high fashion on a 
cash and carry basia. 
There are no extras 
hidden in the price 
tags. You pay fors 
fashion—and you 
get fashion at 
Ohrbach’s. Our 
buyers scour every 
corner of the world, 
drive bargain after 
bargain, think fast 
and act fast to bring 
you the world’s most 
beautiful fashions 
at prices the 
average woman can 


You'll be carried 

away by the exciting 

vast assortments... 

by the incredibly 

low prices. cme 

















you caught 


Dress shown is & Paquin model imported and reproduced by Ohrbach’s—from the Paria collection in the Oval Room 
“A BUSINESS IN MILLIONS .. A PROFIT IN PENNIES” + 14th STREET FACING UNION SQUARE - IN NEWARK, MARKET AND HALSEY STREETS 
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HIGH-GLOSS OHRBACH BLURB: “God—wait a minute!” 


downs.” If an item doesn’t sell in ten 
days, the price comes down and a new 
tag is made out. 

Although skeptical uptowners won't 
“buy” the 20% markup story, Ohrbach’s 
prices substantially undercut those of 
Fifth Avenue. Currently at Ohrbach’s: 
nylon hose at 79 cents (Saks, $1.50); 
French leather handbags at $10.98 
(Saks, $45); 8 ounces of cold cream at 
49 cents (Saks, $1.75). Unashamedly, 
Saks boasts a 50% markup, feels its ele- 
gant, kid-glove handling of customers 
justifies that margin. According to 66- 
year-old, Vienna-born father Nathan, if 
a customer reported that “Macy’s is sell- 
ing your $2.98 blouse for $2.50,” his 
salesgirls would sell her the blouse for 
$2 with no questions asked. 

Whether or not any such gracious 
gesture could ever happen on Ohr- 
bach’s frenetic floors, there are good 
reasons why the outfit can get away 
with an operating expense of 17% of 
sales, v. the department store average 
of $2%. Advertising and publicity run 
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to 1% of sales, v. the industry norm of 
4.5%. Administration and overhead is 
7.5% against the 9.5% average. Big sav- 
ing comes in payroll expense: Ohr- 
bach’s 3,500 people (half are selling 
personnel) draw only 8.5% of sales, 
against the industrywide average of 
18%. Store executives claim their non- 
unionized employees are paid at union 
rates (green salesgirls start at $35 a 
week), but won’t back up their claim 
with figures. 

Like all cut-rate emporiums, Ohr- 
bach’s goes after late-season job lots at 
reduced wholesale rates, i.e., manufac- 
turers’ closeouts. The sharpest of cloth- 
ing makers can rarely estimate the exact 
number of a line that can be marketed 
at top-of-the-season prices. “None of us 
are that smart,” one medium-priced 
frockmaker told Forsess “We always 
run over and we always need a good 
outlet like Ohrbach’s.” 

Cleverly admixed with the job lots 
is a sprinkling of high-fashion items 
which serves as bait for the bargain 
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hunters. Ohrbach’s busy buyers have 
several ways of getting these plums 
onto their floors: 

Angle: Ohrbach’s is a good sales lab- 
oratory for new styles, partly because 


_its salesgirls don’t push their merchan- 


dise. After a new number has been on 
the floor a few days, the downtown 
dowagers have rendered a_ verdict 
which many makers accept as final. 

Angle: Ohrbach’s has no truck with 
brand names or “fair trade” pegged 
prices. Well known makes of shoes 
march off its floors at cut rates, dis- 
guised under Ohrbach’s Del Arte label. 

Angle: Ohrbach’s has perfected a 
technique of buying high-fashion names 
to go with medium- or low-fashion mer- 
chandise. “America’s most precious de- 
signer” Charles James (a precious $900 
per design) has supervised mass pro- 
duction of Ohrbach copies, which carry 
a “derived from Charles James” label. 
This spring Ohrbach’s held a showing 
of Paris originals (Fath, Balmain, 
Piguet) at $400 to $1,400, hung Ohr- 
bach copies right next to them tagged 
at $39 to $99. 

A high gloss is thrown on the entire 
operation by Ohrbach’s quasi-institu- 
tional ads, which subordinate low-price 
chatter to the tony hauteur of white 
space and chic clothes-horses. It is a 
paradox of New York life that this ap- 
peal can draw middle-class matrons to 
a store across the street from Commie- 
infested Union Square; last month, 
Ohrbach’s held its nose, dove into the 
subway with its high-fashion ads. 

The brain that evolved this high- 
toned, low-tagged merchandising ar- 
rangement belongs to Nathan Ohrbach, 
who is grudgingly acknowledged as a 
retailing genius even by his opposite 
numbers at Littmann’s and Abraham & 
Straus’ Basement Store. Forty years 
ago, after several years as a traveling 
salesman and buyer, he opened his own 
dry goods shop in Brooklyn, has since 
founded specialty marts in New York 
(1923), Newark (1930), and Los An- 
geles (1948). Even as a Boy Scout 
sponsor, his principal pro bono publico 
sideline, his great forte is raising 
money. He looks as if he could write 
a book about getting ahead in retailing 
—which he did 15 years ago. 

Two years after reading father Na- 
than’s book, son Jerry (who had cut 
his teeth at Cornell and the Grey Ad- 
vertising Agency) was made general 
manager. By the time the Ohrbachs de- 
cided to muscle in on Los Angeles’ 
swank Miracle Mile, hot-golfer, art- 
patron Jerry had become president. On 
opening day in 1948, Bullock’s, Des- 
monds and the other tony specialty 
shops on Wilshire Boulevard inhaled in 
horror at the sight of a price-cutter in 
their midst. But Jerome and his em- 
porium were in L, A. to stay: now 44 





and himself a father of three, the 
Crown Prince of 14th Street has his 
home there. The female bargain hunt- 
ers of California are also enthusiastic 
about his 97-cent nylons, have formed 
the habit of visiting Ohrbach’s and 
overflowing into the swankier shops— 
which are now very silent about price 
cutting. 


DAN RIVER’S NEWTON: 
hold ’er, Newt ... 


OLD DAN RIVER 


SPOILED warp and woof by sellers’ 
markets, textile mills are quick to take 
an easy profit. Twice as quick to see an 
undeserved end of things when demand 
slacks off, few do anything to help 
themselves. One notable exception: 
$54.6 million Dan River Mills. 

Prewar, Wall Streeters knew it as the 
“sorriest” mill in the South. An old- 
line Dixie mill, it loomed huge yardages 
of staple cloth, just sat and hoped fin- 
ishers would take its output. On 1941 
sales of $37 million, its profit was a 
nylon-thin 2.5%. Plant and equipment 
were nearly worn out; working capital 
had shrunk to a gossamer 9¢ a share. 
The largest mill under one roof in the 
world seemed an outdated relic. 

But 1942’s management shuffle 
brought George S. Harris into the presi- 
dency, and with him some revolution- 
ary ways of thinking. Among them: 
the exotic notion that Dan River could 
spin new ideas of its own, decide its 
own future. Looking for a production 
man and eventual successor, Harris 
plucked 44-year-old Russell B. Newton 
out of Bibb Manufacturing Co. Newton 
looked like the kind who could make 
a new idea click: by developing a cot- 
ton cord that doubled truck tire life, 
he had put Bibb solidly ahead of com- 
petition. When Harris moved up to the 
board chairmanship two years ago, cot- 
ton weaver Newton was a natural to 
replace him in the top slot. 

Since Russ Newton first artived on 










the scene, Dan River has become one 
of the top mass producers of high- 
fashion quality fabrics and a formid- 
able competitor in sheeting and rayons. 
It has also disproved the old Worth 
Street axiom that a mill producing only 
yarn-dyed cottons is a losing proposi- 
tion (Dan River still does no printing). 
Profit on 1950’s $88 million sales was 
a lusty 12.8%—-$4.65 a share against 
67¢ a share in ’41. Working capital has 
jumped to a healthy $29.5 million from 
$7.6 million a decade ago. 

Behind this spectacular turnabout 
are ten years’ effort not only to gla- 
morize cotton, but to do things with it 
that competition hadn’t tried. No other 
mill had ever produced high-fashion, 
yarn-dyed cottons for the $10-or-less 
dress trade—by far the biggest volume 
in the business; Russ Newton was sure 
Dan River could. To name designers 
(Tina Leser, Carolyn Schnurer) he of- 
fered exclusive small-lot yardages for 
$100 dresses, the following year mass 
produced them and capitalized on the 
high-fashion fanfare. 

But to hit fashion markets at all, 
Newton had to keep close up to fashion 
trends. That meant licking the long lag 
involved in getting from dyed yarn to 
woven cottons. The huge inventories of 
dyed yarns needed to produce perish- 
able fabric styles in competition with 
printed goods have broken many a 
financial back. 

Newton’s answer was technological. 
Experiment with dyeing at various 
stages showed ways of simplifying the 
process, keeping inventories down. He 
eliminated some steps, telescoped 
others, pared costs everywhere down 
the line from fiber to woven fabric. 
With a unique electronically-controlled 
system, Dan River today makes fabrics 
in some 1600 styles and colors—some 
four million yards a’week. Says New- 
ton: “Dan River took country ginghams 
out of the backwoods, put them on 
Fifth Avenue—and Main Street.” 

Ten years ago, River’s name was un- 
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DAN RIVER MARKET HISTORY: 
Shaded area shows price range of com- 
bined textile common stocks of Pep- 
perell, Cannon, Pacific and Burlington 
Mills. Solid line shows yearly mid- 
points of Dan River common 
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known to the public. In consequence, 
it couldn’t make demand, could only 
fill it where it appeared. To remedy 
that situation, Newton is currently 
spending roughly $1 million annually 
for prestige advertising. He also sweats 
to get finished items tagged with the 
Dan River label. Last year over 50% 
of sales at the consumer level carried 





WRINKL-SHED COTTON: 
... she’s a-rearin! 


the mill’s name. Newton claims sur- 
veys now show that 47% of US. 
women recognizes Dan River’s newly- 
spruced moniker. 

Major beneficiary has been the sheet 
and pillowcase line, making Dan River 
a potent competitor with Gannon, 
Bates, Pepperill and Wamsutta. Ad- 
vertising is aimed primarily at the 
young housewife just building up her 
supply of linens—and her brand habits. 
Newton thinks sheeting will give steady 
ballast to sensitive fashion sales. 

But Dan River has not only glamor- 
ized cotton: it has changed it. Recent- 
ly it introduced a new resin-impreg- 
nated cotton fabric (“Wrinkl-shed”) 
that overcomes cotton’s greatest single 
drawback in competition with rayons 
and wool. Because of cotton’s molecu- 
lar structure, wrinkles don’t hang out. 
As its name implies, Wrinkl-shed fab- 
rics do indeed shed wrinkles. Only 
drawback; how to better “Wrinkl-shed” 
as a name for the improved resinated 
cotton Dan River will bring out this 
fall. 

The heavy coin Newton has plunked 
into research (“as much as the stock- 
holders would stand for”) and into ad- 
vertising has paid off handsomely. 
Well diversified now, (Dan River was 
also one of the first to make and plug 
rayon suitings), and with strings to 
control consumer demand, Newton ex- 
pects Dan River to be able to lick set- 
backs that would have made it go 
under ten years ago. 

Keeping a sharp eye on the progress 
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of synthetics like Du Pont’s Orlon and 
Union Carbide’s Dynel, Newton is also 
plowing earnings back into improved 
plant and equipment—some $20 million 
since 1941, $38.5 million this year. 
Most of this comes from the $3.15 
spread between $1.50 dividends and 
er share earnings. (Newton reminds 
stockholders that DR paid no dividends 
in ’41, ’42 and *43.) 

Meanwhile Newton squeezes to get 
everything out of what he has. Latest 
idea: pre-packaged dress goods to cash 
in on the boom in home sewing. Going 
at a 7.5 million yards a year clip, they 
command a premium price, use short 
pieces resulting from normal machine 
stoppages that were formerly sold as 
seconds. Trade name for the ex-sec- 
onds: Handi-cuts. 

Handy Russ Newton has cost-cut ex- 
second-rate Dan River into a fashion- 
able dividend-payer. 


DIXIE BEEF DRIVE 


PropucTION of juicy steaks is moving 
off the scorched dusty ranges of the 
glamorous West to the lush green pas- 
tures of the Southeast. The cowboy of 
song, story, and movie is losing out to 
a queer new critter with tight blue 
jeans, battered felt and a Southern ac- 
cent. The round-up is outmoded: fat 
beef cattle graze on compact pastures 
in the shade of palms, pines, and hard- 
woods. 

Florida’s beef cattle business jumped 
51% in value in the last year, with 
1,503,000 head of stock worth $146,- 
342,000 (putting the state in 10th 
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WESTERN RESIDENT, 1920: 
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place v. 12th place at the start of 
1950). 

The trend eastward spreads out all 
over the South. In 1949 the increase in 
number of beef cattle for the country 
as a whole was only 3%. The gain in 
the Southeast was 8%, and in one state 
(Georgia) it was 11%. 

Many of the big ranches have oper- 
ated through generations. Lykes Bro- 
thers, the largest landholders in Flor- 
ida, were deep in the cattle business 
before they founded their steamship 
line. Besides their 350,000-acre range 
on Lake Okeechobee carrying 25,000 
head, and smaller establishments in this 
country, they have 10,000 head on a 
large ranch in Cuba. The Calloway 
ranch near La Grange, Georgia, famous 
for its herds of fine stock, is operated 
as a demonstration place to stimulate 
cattle business in the Peachy State. To- 
baccoman R. J. Reynolds (Camels) has 
a large cattle business on Sapelo Island, 
off the Georgia coast. Others range up 
through Tennessee and Kentucky, and 
into North Carolina and Virginia. Re- 
cently an Alabama producer shipped 40 
carloads of 1200-pound steers to a na- 
tionwide buyer in Chicago. 

More striking is the movement of 
Western beefmen into the new South- 
eastern cattle kingdom. 

The Norris Cattle Co., at Ocala, Flor- 
ida, has its roots in Chicago and the 
Dakotas. Now it has 130,000 acres in 
six ranches in Florida, stocked with 
8,000 head of the finest Brahman 
breeding stock. It ships its best bulls 
and cows to South America by plane, 
taking as many as 22 on one flight. 
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Brown Brothers DIXIE RESIDENT, 1951: 
horned into history by cattle thirst? 


A group of Texans is buying acreage 
in Volusia County, Florida. Farther 
south some Mormons from Utah have 
bought and fenced 200,000 acres, are 
starting with 7,000 head of native cattle 
and 250 pure-bred Brahman bulls. It 
is in the market for 130 more bulls of 
top quality. This enterprise, the Or- 
lando Livestock Co., brought 400 sheep 
from Utah to see if spring lambs can 
be shipped to market with more cer- 
tainly here than in the West. 

Wilson Packing Co. has closed its 
Kansas City plant, leased the Abraham 
Brothers plant in Memphis. Some exist- 
ing plants are being expanded, notably 
the Neuhoff Packing Co. plant in Nash- 
ville, a subsidiary of Swift & Co. Ral- 
ston Purina Mills recently opened a 
new million dollar plant in Macon, 
Georgia, anticipating bigger demand 
for supplementary feeds. 

The West is the traditional cow 
country. But the business “just grew” 
out there, possibly from cattle drifting 
away from the several Spanish expedi- 
tions thrusting northward from Mexico. 
The land is so dry that 50 acres scarcely 
produce enough feed for one steer. The 
sere, wispy grass isn’t enough: cattle 
resort to cactus, mesquite twigs, and 
anything else they can find. Such forage 
is not fattening. Every year the West 
gets drier, the streams run more thinly, 
and more water is held behind dams 
for irrigating crop lands. Lack of shade 
intensifies the water problem. 

Stock has to be moved long distances 
on foot, with heavy losses in weight. On 
the long train hauls to market the loss 
may be as high as 7% in 48 hours. 






Harris & Ewing 
under the Southern pines, shade and water 





The Southeastern states are a “nat- 
ural” for the cattle business. They are 
nearer the big markets. They have a 
tremendous potential market within 
their own boundaries, growing with the 
gains in farming techniques and with 
industrialization. Most of these states 
have climates so mild that no shelter 
or special care is needed for stock. 
Severe winters and droughts are rare. 


Authorities say beef production can 
be multiplied four times in the South- 
east without encroaching on other kinds 
of agriculture. (It takes two acres of 
Southern range to support one animal, 
v. 50 acres in the West.) If this hap- 
pens, Georgia will sell four times the 
$23,000,000 worth of beef cattle that 
went to market in 1949, and Alabama 
will sell four times its present $75,000,- 
000 worth. 

Georgia’s picture is typical. In 1924 
cash-cotton-income was 62% of the total 
cash farm income. In 1950 it had 
dropped to 24.5%. The shift is to crops 
that require less field expense, less field 
labor, with more certainty of a cash re- 
turn. Here are the gains in Georgia in 
these 25 years: livestock and products, 
516%; total number of cattle, 657%; 
dairy products, 263%; hogs, 854%; 
chickens, 905%; eggs, 210%. 

Southern schools of agriculture are 
showing farmers how to start with 
scrub cows and pure-bred bulls, up- 
build their herds for the slaughter mar- 
ket or for breeding stock. Businessmen 
are plugging to get cattle on the rolling 
hills and the coastal plains. A 100-cow 
herd will insure a good income. 

More beef may be a real salvation for 
the cash-crop-minded South. 
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25 WORDS OR LESS 


Last MONTH General Mills and Wall 
Street’s Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane consummated the weirdest 
marriage in huckstering’s quaint his- 
tory. Wedding food and fortune, the 
newlyweds announced a $50,000 box- 
top giveaway—of common stock certifi- 
cates! 

The giveaway gimmick flashes a fa- 
miliar profile (complete the sentence 
“I like Wheaties because .. .” in 25 
words or less). Stock ownership advan- 
tages will co-feature with Wheaties. 
Sixty-two winners will pick their own 
brokers and securities. 

Wall Street’s “We the People”—long- 
time booster of more common stock 
ownership by common peepul—figures 
the promotion will spur stockmarket 
interest, “sell private enterprise.” 

In moving Wheaties (“Breakfast of 
Champions”) off sport pages and into 
the financial section, GM’s president 
Leslie Perrin aims to prove “it isn’t nec- 
essary to be wealthy to own shares in 
American business.” All you need is a 
Wheaties boxtop and an ear for the 
tricky phrase. 


TOP TWELVE 


UNDER THE stuffed mooseheads of the 
Hunt Room in New York’s Twenty One 
Club, a group of eight businessmen 
gathered for lunch late last month. In 
addition to the beef-and-kidney pie 
furnished by B. C. Forbes, whose mag- 
azine had just found them to be tops in 
the minds of the financial community 
(Forses, June 1), they received a 
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TOP TABLEFUL (at Forbes luncheon for poll winners): Seated, Allen B. DuMont, John L. Collyer, E. V. Rickenbacker, 


smattering of praise, warning, advice, 
and consolation: 


From Alfred E. Driscoll, New Jersey 


Governor and principal speaker: “That — 


elusive quality we know as the public 
interest . . . would expect management 
to realize that there are greater things 
at stake than a flattering stockholder 
majority or a remarkable record of prof- 
its. .. . Business leaders must ask theme 
selves . . . how much security is there 
in isolated prosperity?” Added good-Re- 
publican Driscoll: “Business leaders are 
not only ruled; they are directed, taxed, 
ordered, punished and confused by 
government.” 

“I am grateful,” acknowledged black- 
browed E. V. Rickenbacker (see page 
12) “to be counted among so many who 
are more qualified and who stand as 
leaders second to none the world over. 
I speak particularly,” ad-libbed he, “of 
the gentleman at the end of this table, 
whose guidance and counsel have 
helped me attain my own small suc- 
cess.” The gentleman at the end of the 
table, General Motors chairman A. P. 
Sloan, Jr., had personally sponsored no 
fewer than three of the eleven others in 
the top 12—Captain Eddie himself, rail- 
way rebel Robert Young, at table's 
other end, and the absent C. E. (“En- 
gine Charley”) Wilson, president of 
Sloan’s own outfit, General Motors. 

From Louis (“Trade Winds”) Schnei- 
der, Bell Syndicate columnist: “Forbes 
Magazine merits a special medal for 
valor. It is the only publication that 
dared to openly honor the nation’s out- 
standing business leaders.” 

From business-commentator Merryle 
Rukeyser, in his Hearst column: “In 


New Jersey Governor Driscoll (speaker), Thomas J. Watson, A. P. Sloan, Jr. Standing, B. C. Forbes, Robert R. Young, 
Malcolm Forbes, Benjamin F. Fairless, Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., Bruce Forbes. 
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this time of sneering and deflation, it is 
constructive to select men . . . for meri- 
torious awards. . . . The merit system is 
nourished not by pecuniary rewards 
alone.” 

From Ralph Hendershot, writing for 
New York’s World-Telegram and Sun: 
“Our business leaders receive too little 
public acclaim for their accomplish- 
ments, and Mr. Forbes has been one of 
the few who has tried to correct this 
situation. The fact that it may have 
helped to promote his publication,” 
added competition-conscious financial 
editor Hendershot, “does not detract 
from the worthiness of his effort.” 


N. Y. AUTO SKID 


As THE pDAys grow brighter and 
warmer, New Yorkers surge to Central 
Park, crowd on the patches of yellow- 
ing grass or sit under the pencil-strokes 
of shade sketched by the scrawny trees. 
In the 1700 and 1800 blocks along 
nearby Broadway, Manhattan’s mam- 
moth auto dealers gaze wistfully at the 
passing hordes. Car sales among most 
ot the independent cars have dropped 
10-50% below the February peak. 


Ever since last June, auto sales had 
coasted through a seller’s market: even 
last fall’s Regulation W was scarcely a 
bump in the road. But along about the 
middle of March, customers stopped 
pouring into dealer showrooms, The 
shortage scare had simmered down; the 
market was glutted with record pro- 
duction (300,000 more cars during first 
four months than in ’50); the 24 
monthly installments were telescoped 
into 15. 

Except for G-M, Chrysler and Ford, 
it looked like  spring-and-summer 
famine. 

In New York, citizens are consid- 
ered too cynical and suspicious for dis- 
Counts and give-away gimmicks: “We 
couldn’t sell a $2300 Nash for $1700 
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“BELIEVE IN YOURSELF”: Rickenbacker, Forbes, Watson, DuMont 


if we tried,” shrugs a big Nash dealer. 

The general Manhattan picture is 
fairly rosy for Chrysler, Ford, General 
Motors, Packard, Crosley; a deep 
gloomy purple for Hudson, Nash, 
Studebaker, Willys-Overland, Kaiser- 
Frazer. Brightest on the spectrum is 
Cadillac: “We're having our normal 
Spring spurt.” Regulation W doesn’t 
bother buyers in the Caddy class 
though one dealer admits the rising 
living cost might ultimately cut into 
sales. “Impossible to get a Cadillac to- 
day,” chirps another. “We're still de- 
livering on last July’s orders.” Produc- 
tion of the big car is over 25% higher 
than last year and country-wide sales 
nearly double. 

Right up there in the sales march is 
Ford at less than half the price of the 
costly Cad. Knickerbocker Motors, Inc. 
boasts back orders of 200 Fords, a pace 
better than last year’s. Ralph Horgan, 
Inc. reports “sales have been consis- 
tently high since January.” Horgan’s 
only complaint: they could sell many 
more than the allotted 120 Fords a 
month, a 40% slash from previous 
shipments. 

Ford’s rich uncles, Lincoln and Mer- 
cury, are not getting richer, are off 30% 
from January sales. For the first time, 
Park Motor Sales, Inc. is advertising in 
the paper. One L-M dealer is throwing 
in an extra $100 or more on trade-ins, 
is also stooping to discounts ($100 
plus). 

Rolling in clover is a big Chevrolet 
dealer who says that credit restrictions 
are driving the Oldsmobile and Buick 
drivers into the low-priced field. Since 
Regulation W isn’t a big barrier to po- 
tential Chevy buyers. (Chevrolet De- 
luxe sedan: $600 down, $75 for 15 
months, and it’s all over), Chevvies 
have sold heavily this spring. For the 
same general reasons its G-M running 
mate, Pontiac, has also taken the metro- 
politan market into camp. 
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Buick sales are down a bit in Man- 
hattan showrooms. One dealer the- 
orizes that the buying run after Korea 
absorbed the market, leaving less loose 
money around for the Spring rush 
(usually 50% of year’s sales). Wearing 
rose-colored glasses, the same dealer 
believes falling production by July and 
more consumer spending money will 
send Fall sales soaring: “By Labor Day, 
they'll be stamping at the door again.” 

Majority of Plymouth, Dodge, and 
Chrysler dealers don’t seem to know or 
care about the spring slump. Chortles 
deep-voiced Cliford M. Bishop, who 
owns five Dodge-Plymouth houses in 
the New York area: “We’ve had a good 
steady business since January. A little 
off in March, but fear of the new excise 
tax is giving us a shot in the arm.” 
Dealer Bishop is governed by factory 
production, insists he could sell all the 
cars he could get. He violently differs 
with the Buick man over a market 
glut: “We are a million miles from the 
saturation point.” At least one DeSoto- 
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LABOR RELATIONS 





by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


Picnic time 


It’s NO PICNIC to run a company pic- 
nic. That’s the consensus of person- 
nel men saddled with the job of 
handling industry’s oldest institu- 
tion—the company outing. 

Forbes surveyed over 100 execu- 
tives who piloted bang-up affairs 
last year, came up with these point- 
ers for planning your company’s day 
in the country. 

1. Have you arranged for good 
advance publicity? Fair- 


unpleasant wetting. Nearby shelter 
is important and the committee 
should have a substitute indoor pro- 
gram ready to pass the time. 

6. Have you arranged for prizes? 
Winners of contests should receive 
some awards but don’t insult the 
successful contestants with some 
piddling prize. Make the award 
worthwhile and have enough of 
them around to encourage a large 

participation. 





child Aircraft puts a stick- 
er on time cards for three 
weeks running to remind 
workers of the picnic date. 
Another runs a_ beauty 
contest among female em- 
ployees with final judging 
to take place at the pic- 
nic itself. Milwaukee Gas 
Light Company mails a 
“summons” to each worker. Written 
in the style of a court writ, it details 
the time and place of the picnic and 
gives a sense of urgency to the whole 
affair. 

2. Do you have a well-rounded 
program of activities—not just stereo- 
types? General Electric has the finals 
of inter-department sports take place 
at the picnic. Delco Products makes 
awards at the picnic to workers with 
the best all year attendance records. 
Monroe Calculating makes sure 
there’s a planned event going on 
every minute so that workers 
won't be wandering off somewhere 
else. 

8. Have you made provisions for 
handling minor injuries? A few cuts 
and bruises attend every picnic. 
Usually a good first aid kit in the 
hands of a level headed employee is 
adequate to take care of the ordinary 
casualty. But the committee should 
know where the nearest medical care 
can be obtained in case a serious 
injury occurs. The company nurse, 
if you have one, should be on duty 
anyway. 


4. Have you arranged to keep’ 


speechmaking to a minimum? Re- 
member, people go to picnics to 
play, not to listen to the boss sound 
off. 

5. Have you arranged for shelter 


in the event of rain? Sudden storms: 


can cause more trouble than just an 


7. Have you made ar- 
rangements to keep out- 
siders from crashing? Last 
year one company had 
five hundred outsiders 
join the festivities. One 
way to handle this is to 
provide every employee 
with a large cardboard 
identification badge. 

8. Have you tried to keep gam- 
bling to a minimum? Picnics are 
great havens for card sharks. Last 
year one outfit’s employees lost 
$7,000 to a couple of pros who 
snéaked in as employees. You can 
set up a committee of employees 
who will act as patrolmen. They can 
then spot the professionals. You 
could, of course, ban all card play- 
ing but that won’t sit too well with 
some employees who like to indulge 
in a small poker or gin game at the 
picnic. 

9. Have you thought of ways to 
handle the unruly funster? Bakelite 
has one way of keeping the beer 
from going to too many heads. 
Executives of the company act as 
“bartenders.” They keep an eye on 
workers who are taking too much. 

10. Who should pay for the pic- 
nic? Most companies foot the bill 
entirely. Others allow the employee's 
association to run the affair with the 
company making up any losses. At 
Pitney-Bowes, employee association 
asks workers to ante up fifty cents a 
piece for picnic. Company matches 
dollar for dollar. Also profits from 
vending machines go towards picnic 
costs. 

11. Don’t forget the small fry. 
Teen-agers can participate in adult 
games, but special facilities and care 
should be arranged to handle the 


young “uns, 











Plymouth seller encountered by Forsgs 
is less optimistic than brother Bishop. 
His somber prognostication: “We ex- 
pect to give discounts if the situation — 
gets much worse” (sales are 25% under 
February's). Unable to brag about a 
backlog of orders, this dour dealer has 
slapped “immediate delivery” signs on 
his windows. 

Grame Wheeler, sales manager for 
Packard Motor Car Co., gleefully gloats 
over his foresight: “Two months ago 
we saw this slump coming. We put 
our salesmen back on the street .. . 
lined up lots of Packard customers.” 
Result: May business was 50% above 
April’s, slightly under February’s. While 
other independent autos gathers show- 
room dust, Wheeler’s Packards are 
picking up street soot. Prophet Wheeler 
sees drastic cuts in production once the 
Controlled Materials Plan gets rolling, 
thinks dealers should not be too anxious 
to get rid of high inventories now. 
“They'll be screaming for cars in Au- 
gust,” warns Wheeler. 

A normally big-volume Studebaker 
man tells one of the city’s saddest tales, 
blames his woes on Reg. W: “The pur- 
chasing power of the masses is dried 
up. Give us back the 24-month in- 
stallment pay plan, and we could sell 
our cars.” The unhappy dealer thinks 
it unfair that war vets can stretch pay- 
ments over 36 months (with little 
down), the non-vet only 15 months 
with one-third down. Smaller factory 
shipments and slower selling led this 
agency to cut its sales force early this 
year. 

Also climbing the wailing wall is a 
big Nash outfit, which uses the oppo- 
site selling psychology from sad Stude, 
has increased its sales force. “We be- 
lieve more salesmen mean more busi- 
ness.” A soft used car market has 
driven conservative Nash to paste up 
some loud and splashy window signs: 
$150,000 stock of used cars must be 
sold in seven days at our ‘you name 
the price sale’.” The agency operator 
quietly but firmly insists that only pro- 
duction cutbacks or easing up on credit 
restrictions will save the Nash patient. 
“Regulation W has shut the $4000-a- 
year-man out of the market,” comes 
the deep sigh. 

“We get lots of applications for 
salesman jobs now . . . so we know the 
situation is bad,” grumbles a_head- 
shaking Hudson dealer. With Hudson 
production more than 25% above last 
year's, there is some “overproduction” 
talk among Hudson hucksters. One ex- 
planation of the 70,000 plus cars turned 
out by May 12: inventory-building to 
cover expected Fall shortages. At pres- 
ent, though, Hudson salesmen are busy 
fighting the “worst slump since WW 
II,” are scouring the city for customers, 
giving big allowances on. trade-ins. 
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“You can drive any car off the floor 
today,” weeps a Willys-Overland dealer 
whose business is 30% under February’s, 
50% under last spring’s. New selling 
plugs: direct mail, $50 more on trade- 
ins. The Jeepster and station wagon 
dealer doesn’t see “a good market until 
the beginning of ’52.” 

Kaiser-Frazer’s bait includes more 
demonstrations, $100 extra on trade-ins. 
A. J. Wiese, impresario of Midtown 
K-F Sales, Inc. frankly admits that in- 
fant Henry J (60% of sales) is saving 
the day. Willow Run’s sales VP, Walter 
deMartini, recently boasted that na- 
tional K-F sales in first quarter of *51 
were highest ever (1950's deficit: 
$13,260,193.) Big contradiction: K-F’s 
spring production was cut to 450 cars 
daily from high of 1200 in ’50. 

Pint-size Crosley, however, drips 
with optimism. “We are the only dealer 
booming in the city,” blithely booms 
sales manager George Sauvigne (West 
56th Street) who is basking in an 18% 
increase over 50 sales. Sauvigne’s rea- 
sons: (1) credit control spurred popu- 
larity of Crosleys, which sell for $350 
down and $49 a month; (2) Manhat- 
tan’s traffic tangle, points up small-car 
maneuverability. 


rue HCONOMY 





SLOWDOWN across the country, reported 
last month, has spread to more areas, 
probably will expand through the sum- 
mer. It’s not a recession or anything 
like it. It is a tapering off of last win- 
ter’s civilian spending spree coupled 
with lag in swelling defense activity to 
full bloom. Result is a shallow trough, 
a general softening up of mild propor- 
tions. It’s a lull, not a letdown. 

Some spots are bad—those can’t be 
denied. Forses National Index spots 35 
declines across the map, only two ad- 
vances. (There were 7 ups, 10 downs 
last month.) But business is still at a 
whopping high, with only higher levels 
last January casting shadows. No area 
is behind last year; only the Middle 
Atlantic States, up 7%, are less than 10% 
ahead. That applies to metropolitan 
areas too: only one city is in trouble, 
the Scranton-Wilkes Barre combine, off 
17% from last month, 3% from a year 
ago. It’s the coal pile-up there, a spe- 
cial situation. 

Facts behind the slowdown are ex- 
pected ones, give no support to pessi- 
mistic notions. They’re fancy, not fact. 
The facts: (1) Generous-sized inven- 
tories carry over from production 
spring-fever, load shelves, warehouses. 
Turnover is slower, though spending re- 
mains high. (2) Controls begin to bite 
now, especially putting crimps in home 
building. hence an unseasonable vacu- 
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um there. (3) Good weather ups 
chances for bumper crops. Cotton 
prices, for example, mirror best outlook 
yet this spring. (4) New tax hikes 
mean more profits will produce less net. 
Total effect: a more subdued tone. 

Regionally, too, every index dropped 
this month. After unbroken advances, 
that seems worse than it is: an average 
4% flutter downward. (We're back 
where we were last August, when the 
post-Korean boom inflated.) Highly in- 
dustrialized sections east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Mason-Dixon 
line dipped most. 

Cities showing greatest gains for the 
month confirm trend: they don’t follow 
any industrial pattern. Only common 
denominators: excepting Duluth, all 
show retail gains, heavy increases in 


bank clearings. Most are more impor- 
tant in agriculture and mining than in 
manufacturing. 

Biggest losses over the month do 
make a pattern though. All are manu- 
facturing centers. Typical cities slipped 
7 to 15%. That’s not surprising: cut- 
backs in metal allocations would nor- 
mally be felt there first. 

Carloadings of raw materials bear 
out long-range optimism, indicate grow- 
ing activity on defense work. Heaviest 
gains: coke, forest products, grain, live- 
stock, and ore. Heaviest losses: coal, 
finished goods and l.c.1. 

Last month’s interpretation still holds: 
the boom will go higher before 1951 is 
out, but in the meantime a mild re- 
shuffling of economic weight is in 
process. 





Ten Best Cities 
( Percent Gain Over Last Year ) 
Duluth-Superior, Minn. (3).. 26% 


ee St 22 
Tucson, Ariz. (3)........... 4 
Baltimore, Md. ............ 21 
Wichita, Kans. ............. 20 
Denver, Colo. (5).......... 20 
Benes Nev. UO)s 2.5060. 884 20 
Gleveland.)'O.: (2)... 0226060: 19 
SS i ere 18 
District of Columbia (2)..... 18 


(In parenthesis: number of succes- 
sive months listed in this column) 





Zone Indexes 
(Percent Gain from Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 
April May June 
New England .. 18% 17% 14% 
Middle Atlantic . . 19 13 7 





Midwest ....... - 27° 2 | 
Stell os 17 12 ll | 
South Central .. 16 12 11 
North Central .. 16 15 13 
Mountain ...... 25 17 15 
RA 13 14 ll 
NATIONAL 

INDEX ...... 18 14 10 
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NEW IDEAS 








Are You “Hot?” 
Are you radioactive? Here is a lit- 


tle meter that tells if you and the at- 
mosphere are “radiating.” Powered by 


two hearing aid batteries, the “radiac” 
itemizes radioactivity in Roentgens—the 


ae 


unit of measurement in which harmful 
effects to humans is indicated. Pocket 
size, it weighs eight ounces. The man- 
ufacturer boasts that gadget has re- 
ceived kudos from Washington officials 
and also from state and local defense 
directors. (Tracerlab, Inc., 180 High 
St., Boston 10, Mass.) 


Perfect Parrot 


An infallible and inexhaustible sales- 
man is the Message Repeater, new 
midget-size automatic tape recording 
machine. The talky gadget sounds off 
sales, advertising, or safety messages 
endlessly or at specific intervals. For 
example: an oil company might put 
Message Repeaters inside gas pumps 
to give out sales spiel whenever at- 
tendant lifts hose. Machine rewinds 
automatically as it plays, can record or 
play back a two-minute blurb. Re- 
cordings may be rubbed out and used 
repeatedly or extra cartridges may be 
secured from dealers. (Mohawk Busi- 
ness Machines Corp., 47 West St., New 
York 6, N. Y.) 


Good Samaritan 


If you can’t afford to carry your own 
mechanic while driving, you might try 
the “Motor Minder.” Divided into five 
colored segments, the dial of this new 
instrument shows: (1) when gasoline 
is wasted; (2) when the engine is purr- 
ing most efficiently; (3) when carbu- 
retor is out of adjustment; (4) when 
ignition timing is bad; (5) when valves 
are sticking, piston rings leaking, or 
other engine ills. The maker claims 
“Motor Finder” will save as much as 
four gallons of gas per tankful. Gas 
wastage through over-acceleration is 
eliminated by a glance at MM to deter- 
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mine when to shift to low, second or wee < 
high gear in ascending or descending 108 
hills. Easily installed, the gadget can ae - 
be mounted on the steering post, atop os 
the instrument panel, under or in the 4 I 


panel. (Stewart-Warmer Corp., 1826 
Diversey Pkwy, Chicago 14, III.) 





Light on the Subject 









If you are a camera fan or fiend, a Vi 
new pocket-size plastic “slide rule” may m 
interest you. Provides quick determina- fre 
tion of correct exposure for daylight, be 
flood or flash; for still or movie shots; e 
for color or black-and-white. Factors e 
for all types of film (by actual name) Se 
are given for accurate setting of guide. Fi 
(Rush Photo Guide, 104 So. State St., 

Syracuse 2, N. Y.) 97 
ENER 
Cedar Paint discu 

Cedar-Lux is a chemical compound yt 
that deodorizes clothes and permanently cloud 
moth- and fire-proofs closets, chests, ways 
and drawers. Sold as powder, it is made savvy 
of the pulverized red cedar and con- pages 
centrated red cedar oil. Mix with water 97 
and paint or spray on any surface, in- MEN] 
cluding wallpaper. According to the law ¢ 
distributor, it will dry to a coat three argu 
times as hard as plaster, which, like ¢rimi 
wood, will take nails or screws, may 97 
be planed or sawed. Available in 5 and Coop 
10 Ib. cans. (Thrift Products Co., P.O. Euro 
Box 371, Brooklyn 1, N. Y.) do. 1 

priva 
Vital Vest ~ 

If your bridge and shipyard workers bo 
don’t swim, they ought to slip on a the 
“Life-Save Vest.” Weighing only 16 temp 
ounces, the vest is five times more june 
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huoyant than cork. Its kapok stuffing 
js guaranteed to keep a heavy man 
from going under. Neither restricts or 
constricts: double bend flexible waist 
line construction doesn’t get in way of 
sitting or bending. There are no metal 
parts to corrode or rust, and it is 
painted orange for high visibility. (In- 
dustrial Products Co., 2673 N. Fourth 
St., Philadelphia 33, Pa.) 


BOOKLETS 


Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forpes Magazine, 80 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 





976. APPLIED RESEARCH AND ATOMIC 
Enercy. In this symposium, Sumner Pike 
discusses possible industrial uses of atomic 
energy and Standard Oil (Indiana) board 
chairman Wilson pins down six threats that 
cloud industrial research’s future. Suggests 
ways of capitalizing on our technological 
savvy to buttress our free economy. (22 
pages ). 


977. FepERAL TAXATION WITHOUT REGI- 
MENTATION. Discussing what he calls “the 
law of the take,” a tax expert gives cogent 
arguments against execessive and _indis- 
criminate taxation. 


978. TEN MrmiLtion AmMBAssapors. What 
Cooperative For American Remittances to 
Europe (CARE) has done, is doing, will 
do. A sort of annual report on America’s 
private generosity in helping the world’s 
war-distressed millions. (36 pages). 


979. Feminine Focus On Lire Insur- 
ance, Enlightenment for the distaff side on 
the whys and wherefores of insurance: 
temporary and permanent protection; in- 
surance ownership by women; borrowing 
on your policy; types of options. (20 
pages ), 

980. Prospects For THe FREE Econ- 
omy In 1951. The Royal Bank of Canada’s 
james Muir squints into the future north- 
of-the-border. Programs ways of pushing 
defense effort and exploiting Canada’s tre- 
mendous potential for economic develop- 
ment. (24 pages). 

981. OuR Privitecep Muuions. Ever- 
broadening ownership of corporate enter- 
prise by small investors is cited by U. S. 
Steel chairman Irving $. Olds to scotch the 
malicious hoax” that a “privileged few” 
get all the gravy in a capitalist economy. 
Concludes that the real fact is that it is 
80vernment ownership that is “truly con- 
trol by the privileged few.” (12 pages). 


982. Mistery Or Lure. Introductory 
pamphlet prepared by the Ancient and 
Mystical Order Rosae Crucis. Concerns 
how the Order confronts the fundamental 

ulties of man’s understanding of life. 
Includes a brief history of the Rosicrucians 


and an application for membership. (32 
Pages). 
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new Ingersoll 3-way combination window 






obsoletes all 2-way combinations ! 


’ protects - 
against 
HEAT 


protects 
against 


COLD 





--. another amazing achievement of BORG-WARNER engineering 


All combination screen and storm windows keep out cold and 
insects—but only the new Ingersoll 3-Way Combination Window 
also shuts out heat! 


That’s because Ingersoll alone has KOOLSHADE sunscreen— 

a Borg-Warner engineering development that blocks up to 

90% of the sun’s heat rays, thus keeps rooms as much as 15° cooler 
on hottest summer days. Light comes in—but heat, glare and 
insects stay out! 


When cold weather comes, it’s a matter of seconds to replace 
the KOOLSHADE panels with light, easy-to-handle, 
snug-fitting panels of glass for a winter wonderland of comfort. 


Result: all-year weather protection . . . all-year home comfort. At a 
cost that’s little if any more than ordinary combination windows! 
Far less than the cost of awnings, window screens and storm sash. 
Developed by Borg-Warner’s Ingersoll Products Division, this 

is a striking example of how “B-W Engineering makes it work— 
B-W Production makes it available.” 

Attractive distributor-dealer franchises are available in some territories. 


For details, address Ingersoll Products Division, Borg-Warner Corporation, 
321 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Illinois. 


B-W ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK @ B-W PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


Almost every American benefits every 
day from the 185 products made by 





BORG WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: sorc & BECK 

BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS + CALUMET STEEL « DETROIT GEAR 

DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + FRANKLINSTEEL + INGERSOLL PRODUCTS + INGERSOLL STEEL 

LONG MANUFACTURING + LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON + MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS 

MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. « NORGE + NORGE-HEAT 

PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORDCLUTCH «+ SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR + WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 
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JOSE! 


fi H E F T R S if On March 31, 1951, Rome Cable Corporation completed 


its fifteenth and biggest year. Sales reached $35,142,901, 
an increase of 79% over the previous year. Earnings of 
$4.56 per share of common stock were the largest in 
FIFTEEN company history, and an uninterrupted record of 
quarterly dividend payments since 1939 was continued. 
YEARS ee During these first fifteen years, the company has 
experienced a steady and consistent growth. Plant floor 
space has been increased to more than five times the 
original area, and new products developed since 
World War II alone accounted for more than 27% of 


last year’s sales volume. Taxes paid since the 
corporation’s founding fifteen years ago total $12,600,000 








































































































































































—or $3,400,000 more than all the company’s 
retained earnings. 
RESULTS AT A GLANCE , 
The company’s present backlog of unfilled orders is at an 
Fiscal Years Ended March 31 all-time high with defense rated orders currently representing 
about one-half of its shipments. Rome Cable facilities and 
1937 1951 personnel are well prepared to fill the defense and 
Net Sales $1,798,092 $35,142,901 essential civilian needs of its customers. 
Net Earnings $1,616 $1,922,136 
12.0 
Earnings per Share | | 
of Common Stock —-0-- $4.56 ni Producers of: 
2 . a , ET WORTH Hot Rolled Copper Rods 
Dividends Paid 0 $429,565 N oa ee 
9.0 in ire 
Taxes $15,905 $2,575,222 : Weatherproof Wire 
Investment in Plant $891,736 $6,301,834 rv Millions of Dollars Magnet Wire 
; Building Wires and Cables 
Capital Invested $1,762,193 $10,294,689 Radio and Television Wires 
6.0 Portable Cords and Cables 
Book Value per Share Machine Tool Wires 
of Common Stock $4.65 $21.67 Xs Street Lighting Cables 
Mining Machine Cables 
Power Cables 
3.0 Control Cables 
Service Cables 
36 35.1 1.5 Electrical Metallic Tubing 
and Elbows 
“ | | | | | | | | Rigid Conduit 
NET SALES 
28 in 
Millions of Dollars 
24 = = 
20 —— Wh 
16 \F Yf / 
8 CORPORATION 
‘pe Executive Offices at Rome, N. Y. 





Plants at Rome, N. Y. and Torrance, Calif. 
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Outlook precarious; my policy 


“CoMPETITION is the life of trade.” 

But competition can become destructive, deadly. 

The extraordinarily savage price-cutting, by de- 
partment and other stores, following the U. S. 
Supreme Court's ruling that fixed prices were 
illegal, has driven home several things. 

For example, consumers have rushed to buy 
many brand-named products at severely slashed 
prices. This suggests that many manufacturers 
could greatly widen their markets were they to 
lower prices substantially. 

Many of the amazing reductions suggest that a 
lot of manufacturers have decreed unreasonably 
high fixed retail prices. Here are instances of what 
happened in New York City: 


Item Fixed Price 


Toastmaster 
Sunbeam Mixmaster 26.59 
Dormeyer Mixer ; 28.67 
RCA record attachment 9 8.19 
Lewyt vacuum cleaner 56.83 
Webster 3-speed player 40.37 
Men’s Palm Beach suits 17.94 
Men’s Springweave suits 26.69 
Men’s Sunfrost suits 24.29 
Waterman fountain pen t 1.98 
Underwood typewriter 44.95 
Novel, “From Here to 

Eternity” ; 1.79 
Proctor steam iron 12.95 
Coffeematic percolator 20.34 
Regina waxer . 39.95 
Bayer aspirin (100’s) ‘ 17 
Ronson lighter . 4.65 


Cut To 
$14.72 


Much can be said both for and against permit- 
ting producers to name arbitrarily prices retailers 
must charge. 

By selling their products to retailers at a stand- 
ard price, usually one profitable for the producer, 
manufacturers are able to pay good wages and also 
good dividends. This makes for stability. 

But artificially high prices are inflationary, re- 
strict consumption, thus limit employment. 

The whole problem is many-sided. 

Certain it is, however, that such fiendish price- 
slaughtering as recently precipitated is not whole- 
some, is not conducive to sound business, is dis- 
turbing, dislocating, disruptive. 

“Fierce fires burn out quickly.” This epidemic 
won't, can’t last. Wars always end. So will this one. 

One lesson to be learned, as I see it, is that 
producers, even though protected by patents, 
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should exercise maximum restraint in fixing their 
prices. Excessively high prices not only curb sales, 
but encourage the development and marketing of 
substitutes. 

“Live and let live” should be the fundamental 
philosophy of American business, industry. 


My Stock Market Stand 


Personally, quite some time ago I mapped out 
my stock market policy. Briefly, I started reducing 
my holdings approximately one-third, liquidating 
equities which I felt would not benefit from ex- 
pansion of our national defense expenditures. My 
reasoning was and is this: 

Should the market plunge precipitately, I have 
cash to reaccumulate at any time. 

Should quotations continue high, should the bull 
market go farther, my securities will enhance in 
value. 

At my age, I refuse to spend sleepless nights 
over how Wall Street may act. Health, tranquility, 
peace of mind, are more desirable than plunging 
into speculation in the hope of piling up a few— 
or many—additional dollars. 

In age, serenity, in my reasoning, becomes 
supreme. 

In this issue, more than one of our stock market 
experts warn against rushing to extremes. I en- 
dorse their views. 


Iran Is Explosive 


Until the Iran Government decided to abrogate, 
arbitrarily, its solemn, long-range oil contract with 
the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, I all along was 
confident that Russia would not unleash World 
War III. 

Now, I fear that the worst may happen, that 
Iran will compel Britain to defend her rights, even 
at the risk of war, that Russia will militarily in- 
tervene, that Armageddon may erupt. 

I still have sufficient faith that atomic warfare 
will not flare up in the nearby future that I am 
planning to leave for Europe in early-July. 

My profound belief is that the Kremlin will hesi- 
tate to invite the destruction of Russia’s principal 
cities by A-bombs, of which, unquestionably, the 
United States is master. 

Should Russia force us into war, I, for one, am 
confident that U.S., UN, free nations, can conquer 
Communism. —B. C. Forses. 









Letters 


with a 


Foreign Stamp!... 


They come from all over. From Cairo 
and Capetown, from Shanghai, Ran- 
goon, Calcutta, Johannesburg. 


They’re written by all kinds of 

ople. A colonel in Cherbourg, 
oa er in Japan, builder in Bombay. 
They come scribbled, scrawled, 
typed—phrased in all kinds of 
English. But they all want investment 
help ...ask for the latest facts on 
some stock or company, an up-to- 
date appraisal of their present hold- 
ings, or a sound investment pro- 
gram suited to ¢heir situation. 


That’s why we weren’t surprised 
bya recent letter from South America. 


The man was an importer, had 
just read one of our ads, and wrote 
to ask for our “bright ideas” on in- 
vesting $10,000. He said he ex- 
pected a return of 10 or 15%— 
asked if that was possible. 


The answer from Research didn’t 
surprise us either. It simply stated 
that such an objective would be “‘dii- 
ficult to reach without incurring un- 
usual risk” . . . pointed out that any 
number of sound American secur- 
ities did pay up to 8% ... suggested 
a list of five securities that promised 
a more moderate—but safer—return. 


They srpneues each selection 
with a brief dividend history, latest 
facts on earnings, the payments 

_made last year . . . then implied that 
“bright ideas” usually burn out fast 
—that it’s far better to buy on the 
basis of the best information avail- 
able, instead. 


That’s just a random sample of a 
service we render for thousands of 
investors each year. To take advan- 
tage of it yourself, just ask for the 
latest facts on stocks that interest 
you...a current review of your 
present portfolio—or a_ sensible 
program for investing any specific 
sum. There’s no charge, no obliga- 
tion—whether you're a customer or not! 
Simply address — 


Department SD-47 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 





























INVESTMENT POINTERS 





by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


How far will decline go? 


On may 23 I sent a special letter to 
subscribers for the advance releases of 
this column reading: 

“Under the Dow theory, a bear mar- 
ket or an important interruption in the 
uptrend would be indicated if the in- 
dustrial averages decisively broke the 
March lows of 243.95 and the rails 
79.04. 

“The railroad averages this week 
broke the figure mentioned, and the 
possibility exists that the industrials will 
do likewise in the days ahead. The 
stock market is a fealistic affair, not 
a place for sentiment. Stock prices 
reflect what the best-informed minds 
think about the outlook. 

“It has been noticeable for some time 
that the market has been unable to 
maintain its gains, and despite reports 
of good earnings, etc., has been unable 
to make any net progress since late 
January. This might mean that for the 
time being the ‘good news has been 
discounted.’ 

“A bear market is one where the ral- 
lies do not reach the previous recovery 
points, and where each successive de- 
cline is lower than the previous one. 
The Dow theory merely indicates the 
direction of the tide. It cannot foretell 
the duration or extent of any bull or 
bear market. One must use other meth- 
ods to make guesses as to that. 

“If the industrial averages break the 
March lows, a bear market would be 
indicated under the Dow theory. It is 
my guess that the extent of any forth- 
coming decline. will not be too severe. 
It is possible, of course, that some kind 
of peace deal will be made in Korea— 
but there is not much point in trying 
to guess what reason might later ex- 
plain a change in the market tide. 
Taxes, of course, are being increased, 
and corporation profits are expected to 
decline. 

“The Dow-Jones industrial averages 
advanced 65 per cent from the Spring 
of 1949 until recently. In all previous 
bull markets the.“industrial averages 
have at least doubled, except the mar- 
ket of 1918 to 1919, when the rise 
amounted to 82 per cent. 

“Considering the inflation in prices of 
articles of all kinds and the great in- 
crease in wages, etc., I believe the price 
level of things in general has been per- 
manently inflated—and that any decline 
in the stock market will not go much 
under 220 for the Dow-Jones industrial 
averages and it might take some time 
for this price to be reached, with rallies 
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from time to time. From the present 
price of 250, this would mean a de 
cline of but 12 per cent. Of course, vari. 
ous individual stocks would be affected 
differently. The stocks which went w 
the most would logically go down the 
most. 

“It would appear prudent for inves. 
tors to exercise caution at present, and 
maintain adequate reserves.” 

I believe the foregoing sufficiently 
explains my view of the market outlook, 

In the January 1 forecast made by 
this column it was stated “many stocks 
advanced as far as conditions seemed 
to warrant—such as Chrysler and Gen- 
eral Motors, many chemicals and drugs, 
many oils, American Viscose, Intema- 
tional Paper and Container, and pos- 
sibly the steels.” It was further stated 
that “taxes will be much higher in 195] 
than 1950; controls of various kinds are 
certain. Earnings will be downward in 
most cases, perhaps 20 per cent or 
more. Some lines have been hurt by 
Government regulations, such as build- 
ing, television, and automobiles,” etc. 
In other words, various troublesome 
items appeared on the horizon some 
months ago; were mentioned by many 
stock market observers; and are not 
new developments. That is why I have 
exercised great care in making new 
recommendations this year, and in look- 
ing over the list of stocks mentioned, it 
is gratifying that a very large propor 
tion have done well. 

I have been reading the letters issued 
by many investment advisory services, 
and note that much pessimism exists, 
some even predicting a “serious decline 
and probable panic in the stock market.” 

As stated above, it has been obvious 
that many stocks advanced enough, 
such as those mentioned. There could 
be added to the list others such 4s 
Deere, Goodrich. But on the othe 
hand, many stocks did not advance 
excessively, such as Int. Harvester, 
many building stocks, General Electric, 
banks and finance companies, foods, 
machine tools, department stores, COp- 
pers such as Anaconda, Kennecott, Am. 
Smelting, movies (because of televi 
sion), office equipment, railway equip: 
ment, tobaccos, utilities, and others. 

Usually, at the top of a major bul 
market, leading stocks sell on a basis 
to yield 3 per cent. This has not 0 
curred as the yield currently exceeds 
per cent. 

I realize, of course, that a suddet 
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DIVIDENDS — BUT 


The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out a scientific for- 
mula for fortune hunting. Success over 
many years has proved psychological in- 
terpretations most fundamental. It is far 
better to know the time to sell to the 
optimists and the time to buy from the 
pessimists than it is to be familiar with 
economic statistics. 








Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
long-term market reliability: That is why 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market Ap- 
praisements” we formerly syndicated na- 
tionally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 


Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 
all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our 
analyses. 






This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance on when and what to 
buy forced us to publish our comments 
in inexpensive weekly bulletins. 


To buy with the “good buying” and 
sell with the “good selling” largely 
eliminates the hazards of speculation. 


YES—WE MAKE FORTUNES—NOT IN 










































W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years 
tors from ~ 


, wrote 
ealled ‘‘the most far-seeing economic guide for the 
future,’’ sent free to his persona 
"27 Safety Rules’ for investors and traders. 


GROWTH VALUES 


outgrow their initial advantages. He knows 
next to nothing about growth values. He 
does not realize the great number of 
stocks listed that are in a trend of natural 
retrogression. He does not know how few 
are impulsed by special advantages. How- 
ever, many of the few that look like 
growth stocks have their own peculiar 
limitations. 

Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through specializing, not through 
diversification. A few poor selections can 
destroy the gains of years. Funds were 
greatly increased when our clients bought 
a pre-reorganization bond that doubled 
in price and an oil stock at six that went 
to fourteen. Recently a discovery at four 
has already advanced to eleven and still 
has great fortune-building premise. 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement. That 
alone will offset inflation. That, and for- 
tune-building requirements, calls for at 
least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. 
Instead, the great majority of investors 
see their cash values shrink each year. 
The very opposite is the basis of our long- 
term fortune-building plan. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 


America Tomorrow,” 
1 clients with his 





Now, thanks to the discovery, made while 
evaluating fundamental psychological fac- 
tors found in the Roystone Heavy Industry formula, we are 
enabled to detect the difference between distribution and accu- 
mulation, to tell the correct time to buy and sell. We follow the 
fundamentals that make the market, not the public that buys 
during distribution and sells during periods of accumulation. 


Without such “insight” the average investor never has a fair 
chance. Instead of building up a fortune in a few years, he sees 
his funds shrink year after year. Unfortunately, investors and 
traders are equally victims of psychological distortions. Follow- 
ing popular sentiment, they buy when they should sell and sell 
when they should buy. To protect clients against these errors, 
we developed our 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. 


Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 


To protect our clients, we continually “Remain Bearish.” We 
buy values, not the market averages. In order to protect clients 
from getting funds frozen in “stocks having excellent past 
dividend records” we select growth values in their infancy. 
Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities inde- 
pendent of general conditions makes all the difference between 
failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, the long trend turning points are absolutely essen- 
tial to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear 
market” is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching 
has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It 
would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters 
of appreciation from longstanding clients now in our files. 


There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 
of our growth situations we buy for substantial income and rapid 
growth. While they await opportunities they need instruction to 
protect them from the dangers of ill advised speculation. 

GROWTH FIRST — THEN DIVIDENDS 

One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy at any time and 
be sure of a profit. He has slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He seldom considers that many business 





“What ‘Roystone Says ... is re- 
spected by the best in Wall Street, 
from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. With 
a truly remarkable record in earlier years, while writing for this 
service he has foreseen all the important market changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment values in 
the light of political and social trends. Without such guidance, 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. 


HUNDREDS OF GRATEFUL CLIENTS WRITE US 
LETTERS LIKE THIS:— 


3/6/51—“I am most happy with your service and wish to 
express my appreciation for your fundamentally sound financial 
thinking. Have had a great increase in my funds in my six 
months of your Contact Service.”—P.J.R. 

3/5/51—“This check represents more than dollars for a finan- 
cial service. It is an appreciation for giving me sound market 
advice for the past several years.” —W.D.I. 

3/1/51—“Your recommendations over the past four years, 
since I have been a subscriber, were excellent. Your judgment 
is not only keen but astonishingly accurate.” 

3/3/51—“I am very happy that the investments to date have 
shown such good profits. Thank you so much for your kind 
interest in us small investors.”—C.N. 

Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to 
replace our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for 
the present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Remember, knowing when and what to buy is the secret of 
safety and success in fortune-building in Wall Street. When 
you send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for “America To- 
morrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and 
Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 6, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment $25. 
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Prospectus on request 
from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS 
DIVERSIFIED SERVICES 


Established 1894 
(as Investors Syndicate) 
MINNEAPOLIS « CHICAGO 
NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES 
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PLAN 
YOUR 
PROFITS 


For consistent profits: Study our past perform 
ger CURRENT 
of stocks near top maintained 





guidance, 4 guided plans. See 


ed unbroken po: 
folio profit record since origin (1947). This ¢ de. 
tailed, constant guidance used by clients in 
most walks of life. KNOW current instructions. 
New inquirers only, send for Latest GUIDANCE 


and record,—enclose $1. 
SUCCESSFUL TRADERS ANALYSIS 
Box 244, ESD, San Diego 5, California 
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—but DEFINITELY! 


DEFINITE recommendations 
DEFINITE profit-taking points 


PLUS: Price objectives on stocks 
in your personal list. 


3 Mo. Trial . . . $10.00 


For 14 years we have been furnishing 
our subscribers with an alert, informed, 
definite service which has helped them 
to make sound decisions. Recommenda- 
tions and advice on your own lists, by 
the publishers of the famed book, “‘This 
Is the Road to Stock Market Success.” 
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: SEAMANS-BLAKE, Inc. 

; 837 W. Washington Blivd., Chicago 7, Il. 
5 Gentlemen: 1 enclose $10.00 for which you are to send 
s me your Weekly Market for 3 months, plus 
s -taking points on any 1 that | now hold 
. among the 420 that you follow 
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ApvERSE technical relationships, de- 
scribed in previous columns, forced an 
abandonment of the constructive inter- 
mediate trading policy that had been 
maintained since last July. Deteriora- 
tion in both breadth and volume of 
trading on the April rally foreshadowed 
a reversal in the price trend that de- 
veloped too promptly in May. 

On the basis of previous experience 
under regulation, the unusual persist- 
ence of the mid-May reaction justifies 
the projection of a technical rally tem- 
porarily interrupting the intermediate 
decline. 

Normal seasonal probabilities may 
operate to sustain a technical recovery 
over the mid-year reinvestment period 
into July. 

Technical probabilities are against 
such a recovery exceeding the previous 
highs reached by the industrial and rail 
averages earlier this year. At least since 
the advent of regulation, the industrial 
average has never declined as much as 
six per cent, following a bearish price- 
breadth relationship, and then been 
able to cancel such a reaction before the 
total intermediate decline exceeded ten 
per cent. 

In view of this unanimous past rec- 
ord there is justification for projecting 
a closing level below 237 before the 
probabilities can turn favorable for an 
extension of the major advance. 

Intermediate technical indications 
make it appear doubtful whether the 
industrial and rail averages during the 
third quarter will be able to exceed 


Substantial recovery doubtful 


by JAMES F. HUGHES 


their best levels established this year. 

Inability of the market to extend the 
major advance during the summer 
months will increase the probability 
that the current downtrend may repre- 
sent the early phase of a decline that 
may exceed intermediate limitations 
and ultimately achieve the proportions 
of a minor bear market. This would 
mean a decline of 20 to 30 per cent in 
the industrial average. 

In the issue of June 1 it was sug- 
gested as a possibility that “an over- 
zealous anti-inflationary campaign could 
touch off the first chain reaction defla- 
tion of bank credit since 1929.” A re- 
cent story in the Wall Street Journal 
contained the following paragraphs: 

“Credit Squeeze, Federal Reserve in- 
spired, is tougher than planners ex- 
pected. 

“A top official—he testified two weeks 
ago in favor of tighter controls to stop 
inflation—now says privately he has 
greater fears of ‘deflation.’ Money for 
business and consumer buying dries up, 
as Government bond prices slip, inter- 
est rates climb and mortgage and in- 
stallment terms stiffen.” 

This is the first indication I have seen 
in print suggesting that the campaign 
against credit expansion may have suc- 
ceeded in bringing about a tighter bank 
credit situation than anything we have 
had to cope with in many years. 

If this is true, there is ample justifica- 
tion for more active concern regarding 
the longer-range outlook for the stock 
market. 
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INVESTMENT POINTERS 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE\32) a 


end of hostilities in Korea would cause 
trouble in the commodity markets; that 
inventories are large at all levels from 
manufacturer to consumer; that the 
Federal Reserve Board has been pursu- 
ing a deflationary policy (which might 
be reversed quickly); that the trend of 
earnings will be downward for a while, 
and that it might take some months for 
the corrective processes in the stock 
market to run their course. But I can 
see no basis for panic talk. 

In connection with the Dow theory 
and post-war markets, it might be of 
interest to observe that the first World 
War ended in 1918; the stock market 
advanced another year, until the Fall 
of 1919. The second World War ended 
in 1945; the stock market advanced a 
year until the summer of 1946. After 
the 1919 peak, the market declined two 
years; after the 1946 peak, a three-year 
decline followed. The market advanced 
from the summer of 1921 until the early 
part of 1923, when a “bear market” sig- 
nal was given by the Dow theory. How- 
ever, only a very small decline followed, 
and by the middle of 1924, new highs 
in the averages were reached. Again, in 
March, 1926, there was a very severe 
decline and it looked as if the bull mar- 
ket was ended; but by the Spring of 
the following year the market was in 
new highs again, and the advance con- 
tinued until September, 1929. 

I present the foregoing details be- 
cause some readers might think that the 
reconstruction boom in the 1920s was 
accompanied by a steadily advancing 
stock market from 1921 until 1929; 
whereas, as explained, there were times 
when it looked as if the rise was over. 

Taking a long look ahead, it might 
be that 1949 to 1957 will be somewhat 
like the period following the first World 
War, and that the long-term pattern 
might be like the 1921-1929 era, and 
subject to the same setbacks and de- 
lays; that the current “bear market” 
signal given under the Dow theory 
might not be the forerunner of a major 
decline, and might be as misleading as 
the signal mentioned above, in 1923. 
Incidentally, the same misleading signal 
was given in 1948. 

Government spending policies are 
likely to continue on an important scale 
under either a Democratic or Republi- 
can administration, and ultimately, an 
increase in the price of gold is likely. 

Until I have reason to think other- 
wise, my belief is that any corrective 
Process. in the Dow-Jones industrial 


averages will not go much below the 
220 level. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


June 15, 1951 


























AVOID STOCK LOSSES en 


, whether to 

To Avoid Stock Losses Act Now! SELL or HOLD 
The war economy has changed these stocks 
the outlook for many stocks. Allied Stores 
You may be holding the wrong Sat, Ralieter GG. 8. 
ones. Commonwealth Edison } 

General Electric 

For Babson’s opinion on thcse | ny enon 


Pub. Serv. El. & Gas 
aie y eee those you pet na ein a éi 
ist 7 others you own or plan to y Oi 
agatha P Twentieth Cent. Fox 


buy. We will tell you whether 
our clients have been advised to 
SELL or HOLD. 


No cost or obligation. 


Woolworth 

Copper 
Bethlehem Steel 
Cities Service 
Consol, Edison 
General Motors 
Pan Am. — Air, 
. Penna. R.R. 
Write Dept. F-102 Radio 


; Standerd Oil N.J. 
BABSON’S REPORTS 


Texas Co. 
USS. Steel 
Wellesley Hills 82, Massachusetts 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX FILM CORPORATION 





NOTICE OF REDEMPTION OF $1.50 PREFERRED STOCK 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation has called for redemption on July 
18, 1951, all of its outstanding Preferred Stock, at the redemption price of $35. ga per share (i. ©. $35 and the 
dividends which will accrue from June 29, 1951 to the date of redemption, $0.0583) 


Holders of Preferred < are requested to surrender all certifivates to Bankers Trust Company, Agent, Corporate 
Trust Department, 16 Wall Street, New York 15, New York, on July 13, 1951. Upon surrender on or after said 
date the holder will receive payment in cash of the redemption price. ‘No transfers of these certificates on the 
ag yar eee em 12, 1951. 

before  ¥ close of business on July 6, 1951, but not thereafter, the shares of Preferred Stock are convertible 
into ally paid and non-assessable shares of Common 8S of the Corporation, at the option of the holders, on the 
basis of 1-% shares of such Common Stock for cn 1 1 share of Preferred Stock surrendered ove conversion. Fractional 
shares of Common Stock are not issuable in satisfaction of the conversion privilege, but in lieu of fractional shares 
nen-dividend and non-voting scrip tes will be issued aA the Corporation. If a shareholder decides to convert 
his shares of Preferred Stock to Common Stock, the Preferred Stock certificates to be converted must be received 
by Bankers Trust Company, Corporate Trust Department, 16 Los! a New York 15, New York, with a letter 
requesting such conversion a belere the close of business on July 6 

After July 13, 1951, all dividends on the Preferred Stock De cease to accrue and all rights with respect to 
those shares will cease, except only the right of the holders to receive the redemption price without interest. 

Letters of Transmittal and instructions on the conversion privilege have been mailed to all registered Preferred 
holders and are available at the office of the Bankers Trust Company. 


By Order of the Board of Directors. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX FILM CORPORATION. 
By: DONALD A. HENDERSON, Secretary. 
May 24, 1951. 
IMPORTANT 


Careful consideration should be given to the market value of the Common Stock of the Corporation into which 
shares of Preferred Stock may be converied. Holders may wish to consult with their bank, broker or other financial 
advisor concerning this matter. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX FILM CORPORATION 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION OF $4.50 PRIOR PREFERRED STOCK 








NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that Twentieth ey -Fox Film Corporation has called for redemption on July 
13, 1951, all of its outstanding Prior Preferred Stock, at the redemption price of _— 35 per share (i. e. $100 and 
the dividends which will accrue from June 15, 1951 to the date of redemption, $0.35) 

iat of Prior Preferred Stock are requested to surrender all certificates to The Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, Agent. Corporate Securities Division, 11 Broad Street, New York 15, New York, on July 13, 
1951. Upon surrender on or after said date the holder will receive payment in cash of the ption price. Ne 
transfers of these certificates on the transfer books of the Corporation can be made after the close of business on 
July 12, 1951. 

After July 13, 1951, all dividends on ak shares called for redemption will cease to accrue and all rights with 
respect to these shares will cease, except only the right of the holders to receive the redemption price without interest. 

Letters of Transmittal have been mailed to all registered Prior Preferred holders and are available at the 
office of The Chase National Bank of the City of New York. 

By Order of the Board of Directors. 
TWENTIETH CENTURY-FOX FILM CORPORATION. 
By: DONALD A. HENDERSON, Secretary. 

May 24, 1951. 
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The forces controlling tren 


We tabulate the price-change-volume 
action of ALL round-lot issues traded 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Those who know the market's 
undertone condition have the ad- 
vantage over those who do not! 


Send $1 for latest Report F-19, cover- 
ing present situation or $5 for month’s 
trial on prompt refund basis if not 
satisfied. 


Available to new inquirers only 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Ine. 
250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Original Publishers 
Price-Change-Volume Tabulation 
Daily releases from New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 
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Keystone 


Custodian 
Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


Prospectus from your dealer or 
The Keystone Company 


of Boston 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 












































FOR COMMODITY 
SPECULATORS INTERESTED 
IN CAPITAL GROWTH 


The buy and sell instructions Commodity 
Trend Service sends weekly to its sub- 
scribers are clear, concise directions aimed 
at cutting losses and increasing capital. 
This advice is based on a system of price 
forecasting that has been developed over 
a long period of time. And Commodity 
Trend covers every futures market in the 
U. S. and Canada. Can you afford to be 


without this service? 
We will be glad to send you current 








bulletins at once upon request. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 








WHAT ARES 
THOUGHTS « 


Where do they start? What is this 
mysterious power possessed only by 
humans? Fascinating and instructive 
are the facts abo: 





‘¢ ut your inner mind, 

your personality, your understanding; 

taught secretly by the Rosicrucians for centuries. 

about it; but first write for FREE BOOKLET to 

RZ. THE ROSICRUCIANS (A. M.O.R.C) 
SAN Josz, RNIA 
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MARKET COMMENT 





by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


Highly selective market 


Tuis Is a time, in my opinion, to avoid 
extreme thinking about stock prices. It 
may be well to think in terms of a “se- 
lective” market rather than in terms of 
a “bull market” or a “bear market.” 
This is no time to try to be “too smart.” 

Guesses about international develop- 
ments are dangerous, but the most logi- 
cal assumption now (on the basis of 
the data at hand) is that there won't 
be any general World War this year, 
and that the incident in Korea will not 
come to an abrupt end. 

The rearmament program will go for- 
ward, but perhaps at a less intense 
tempo than many have been anticipat- 
ing. Probably Russia does not want to 
expand the area of hostilities any more 
than we do. 

In other words, it seems more likely 
that we will continue a while longer in 
this no man’s land between war and 
peace rather than go all-out for peace 
or all-out for war. 

There is a tendency to get away from 
extremes. Commodity prices, instead of 
advancing farther, have tended to slip 
off. Credit controls have been stiff 
enough to slow inflation down to a 
walk, at least temporarily. Scare buying 
by the public has pretty much disap- 
peared. There are more than enough 
automobiles, and enough of almost 
everything else (except metals) in spite 
of the war effort. Extreme ideas about 
earnings and taxes are beginning to 
be shaded. Speculative enthusiasm in 
stocks has subsided. 

All this does not mean that the stock 
market has to fall out of bed. It is not 
high enough to do that, nor does the 
prospective decline in net earnings after 
taxes look serious enough to scare in- 
vestors into wholesale selling. 

Don’t forget that at the top of the 
recent rise the Dow Industrials were 
selling at less than nine times earnings 
at the first quarter rate, with about half 
of all stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change offering a dividend return, 
based on last year’s payments, of 6%. 

Actually, there are many companies 
which probably will earn more rather 
than less as the year progresses. Prac- 
tically all of the Aircraft Industry com- 
panies should earn more as they get 
their assembly lines running. Bendix 
Aviation, as it gets into production of 
new items, should earn more than in 
the December quarter or the March 
quarter. The Machine Tool industry 
should enjoy larger profits in the second 
half than in the first. Probably, the Soft 
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Goods companies will earn more as a 
larger percentage of disposable income 
is spent on consumption goods and a 
smaller percentage is spent on hard 
goods and housing. 

Commercial and industrial building 
activity will compensate partly for low- 
er housing construction, cushioning the 
decline in the earnings of the building 
industry. There probably won't be 
much unemployment in the automobile 
industry, for armament business slowly 
will replace the loss in passenger car 
activity. There will be dislocations, cer- 
tainly; but they won’t be ruinous or last 
too long. And the “bite” of the rearma- 
ment effort out of the civilian economy 
may not be as big as some fear. 

If net earnings on the Dow should 
decline from an annual rate of $30 a 
share or so in the first quarter to as 
little as $24, actual, for the whole year, 
the drop would be only 20%; and it 
probably would involve a decline of 
less than 20% in aggregate dividend 
payments. 

Last year American industry paid out 
in dividends only a little more than 
half of net after taxes. 

The Metal Industry should earn more 
as the year progresses. Copper and zinc 
still are in short supply, and so are 
other non-ferrous items. Non-ferrous 
metals are in much shorter supply than 
steel, and in many cases they must be 
used if steel is used. The price of cop- 
per recently has been raised in foreign 
countries, and some kind of a premium 
on additional production may be de- 
vised to bring the marginal mines of 
United States into production and en- 
able them to compete for labor with 
other war industries. The column pre- 
viously has mentioned Cerro De Pasco 
and Howe Sound as desirable metal 
shares. Howe Sound, incidentally, 
earned $1.89 a share in the first quarter 
of 1951 without any help whatever 
from the new Blackbird mine in Idaho, 
which will not be in production until 
late this year or early 1952. The Black- 
bird is expected to be an important and 
highly profitable source of cobalt. 

Many people are puzzled because 
the stocks they own “do not reflect” 
current large per share earnings. This is 
due partly to the public’s dull appetite 
for speculation, but even more to 4 
suspicion that an important part of 
these lush profits may be of a non-re- 
current nature. Non-recurrent earnings 
never, or almost never, are appraised at 
a high multiple of their face value. 
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in theory, at least, non-recurrent 
earnings are worth one time their face 
value and no more. For instance, if a 
company with a “normal” or “depend- 
able” earning power of $3 a share sud- 
denly develops an earning power of $13 
a share, the logic of market appraisal 
would be for the stock to sell at a low- 
er multiple of $13 than it sold as a 
multiple of $8. If all of the additional 
$10 a share is to be regarded as “non- 
recurrent,” lasting for one year only, 
the additional earning power is worth 
$10 in the price of the stock and no 
more. If the “non-recurrent” earning 
power of $10 a share is to last for two 
years, it may be worth $20, and if it 
is to last for three years it may be 
worth $30. 


























The Chartcraft Method 
of Point and Figure Trading 


Here, for the first time, is a method of stock 
market trading within the easy comprehension 
of even the merest novice in stock market tech- 
nique 

The book clearly identifies twelve trading 
formations in both bull and bear markets. 
These formations provide the timing so 
necessary for stock market success. 

When these formations occur in any particular 
stock, you know the time is ripe for a meve, 
and you can act accordingly. 


97 paces, OVER 100 CHARTS, $2 A COPY 


CHARTCRAFT SERVICE 
315 W. 35th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 































WARRANTS 


In the /ast bull market, 1942-46, $500 in- 
vestments in each of Richfield Oil, Tri- 
Continental and R.K.O. Common Stock 
Warrants appreciated to $44,000, $85,000 
and $104,000 respectively. 

If you are interested in capital 

appreciation, be sure to read 
"THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 


COMMON STOCK WARRANTS," 
by Sidney Fried 

It discusses Warrants in their different 

phases—explores many avenues of their 

Profitable purchase and sale—describes 

most existing Warrants of interest. 

For your copy send $2 to the publishers, 

R. H. M. Associates, Dept. D, 220 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 1, N. Y., or send for 

free descriptive folder. 








































16th Year 

In Chase Economic Diagrams, expected action of 
Price is projected for months ahead. In S/D 
REPORTS, indicated objectives towards which 
individual stock prices are headed, are always 
reported weeks to months in advance. All indica- 
tions are based upon Supply vs. Demand. 

Send $3.00 now for next four weekly and sample 
monthly editions. Be prepared now for next B 

or SELL action per stock. New Imquirers only. 


HENRY WHEELER CHASE 
Economic Price Adviser 
Greenwich 8 Connecticut 
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Of course, these things never work 
out mathematically perfectly in prac- 
tice, but they explain why people do 
not go hog wild over a sudden rise in 
profits to levels that they think unlikely 
to be sustained. 

This non-recurrent earnings factor is 
a good thing to keep in mind at present 
when looking at the Steels, the Aircrafts 
or representatives of any industry 
which is enjoying a windfall. No doubt, 
most of the Railroads lately have been 
earning more per share than they can 
expect to earn year-in and year-out, 
and part of their earning power must 
be looked upon as non-recurrent. 

People do not buy and sell the Dow 
Average, and often market philosophy 
based on it is more theoretical than 
practical—especially in a selective mar- 
ket such as I visualize. As an aid to tim- 
ing and trend, however, the gyrations 
in the Dow often can be helpful. 

Readers know something about my 
“supply area” and “demand area” phil- 
osophy, which has been mildly helpful 
in recent years. At present, I would say 
that the first “demand area” on a de- 
cline should be around 240-243, the ap- 
proximate bottom of the last two sell- 
offs. The next “demand area” below 
that should be around 230-236. 

There seems to be a very solid “de- 
mand area” at between 220 and 230, 
and I would not want to let my bearish- 
ness increase down around that level. 

The “supply” areas that look signifi- 
cant are all the way above 250, with 
255 and 260-265 looking fairly “tough.” 
For the time being, I do not want 
to be too “bullish” above 250—even 
though the market should get above 
that level. I’m just not looking for ex- 
tremes in either direction. 

On rallies—and I think we will get 
rallies—I would reduce positions in the 
Rails. They are speculative stocks at 
best, and part of their current earning 
power is non-recurrent. 

I have in previous columns talked 
about some of the stocks I like. Among 
them I mention Cerro De Pasco, Howe 
Sound, Halliburton Oil Well Cement- 
ing, Bendix Aviation, U. S. Foil, Rey- 
nolds Metals, Kaiser Aluminum ¢& 
Chemical, Mining Corporation of Amer- 
ica, McGraw Electric, Champion Paper, 
Allied Stores and May Department 
Stores. 

As a special rail situation which is 
not inflated, I like Chesapeake & Ohio 
at around 30. As trading stocks, West 
Indies Sugar and Northern Pacific may 
have merit. In Northern Pacific one gets 
good current railroad earnings plus the 
oil possibilities in about 9,000,000 acres 
of “wildcat” leases. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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Your Position 
in Commodities 
May be Wrong! 


You can find out what the Nation's leading 
commodity analysts advise NOW. Send only 
$1.00 for 4 weeks’ trial subscription with 
The Experts’ opinion on general outlook and 
their viewpoint on Cotton, Wheat, Corn, Soy- 
beans, Rye, Cottonseed Oil & Lard plus clear- 
cut trading recommendations in each. 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, Inc. 
Dept. C1-141, 41-43 Crescent St. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 











SUMMER RALLY 
OR 
DEEP BREAK 8 


Our clients have been appraised of 
certain key developments whose 
buy or sell signal may be of major 
importance to you. 

To acquaint you with Market Action, yeu 
may have this valuable study on the mar- 
ket’s next move, by mailing $1 with this 
ad for Bulletin F-61. 


Or during critical period ahead, you will 
receive next 4 weekly bulletins, ssique 
MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock 
Guide rating 425 active issues, for only 
$5 sent to Dept. F-6. New readers only. 


MARKET ACTION, ... 


P.O. Box 986, G.P.0., New York 1, N.Y. 

















86th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


20¢c a share from ordinary income, 
payable June 30, in cash or stock af 
shareholders’ option, to stock of record 
June 13, 1951. 













WALTER L. MORGAN, President 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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To Jan. 1952 
Easy to understand forecast and graphic 
picture of performance — 1936 to date. 


Also 4 weekly letters wtih technical 
analysis of 312 stocks. 


Send only $2 for your copy. Dept. 6F 
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It’s a way of life you plan for 
...and there’s no better way of 
planning for it than by saving 
at Standard Federal Savings 
and Loan Association in Los 
Angeles because... 


e Qur current dividend rate is 3% — 

e Our savings accounts are 
insured up to $10,000 — 

e Our convenient “Save by Mail” 
plan brings your account as 
near to you as your mail box. 


These are the reasons why 
people from 46 states and 22 
foreign countries keep their 
savings at Standard Federal. 


WRITE TODAY for full information 
and our pictorial publication, 
“California, Here I Come.” 


STANDARD FEDERAL 
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OLIVE STREET 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 





by HEINZ H. BIEL 


Buying income 


WHENEVER the stock market suffers a 
setback some investors ask whether 
they should hold or sell their securities. 
They become unduly alarmed and are 
afraid that a more serious decline, if 
not a real bear market, might be in the 
offing. Before an investor, who is so 
easily upset by the usual price gyrations 
of the securities market, accepts any 
advice or opinion from more or less 
qualified experts, he should ask himself 
one single question: 

Why did I buy common stocks, what 
did I intend to accomplish? 

Once he has answered this question 
and clarified his investment objectives 
in his own mind, he himself will know 
whether or not he should pay much at- 
tention to the market’s day-to-day fluc- 
tuations. 

We buy life insurance to safeguard 
our families or to provide for our old 
age. We buy a home to be assured of 
shelter. We buy investment securities 
to obtain an income on our surplus 
funds. And some of us who are in a 
financially secure position and can af- 
ford to take risks, invest in securities 
with the primary objective of making 
a profit. Only this latter group of inves- 
tors should attempt to catch all major 
swings in the stock market. 

After we have bought a home, and 
find it satisfactory in every respect, we 
are not particularly interested in the 
real estate market. The house was 
bought to be lived in, not to be sold at 
a profit. The true investor who buys 
good securities for income, should take 
the same attitude: 

The purchase price for income de- 
pends on the source of such income. If 
we insist on absolute safety, it will cost 
about $40,000 to “buy” an income of 
$100 a month. The source of income 
would be high-grade bonds which will 
pay regular interest under any conceiv- 


able conditions; the market value of an 
investment of this type will remain 
fairly constant. 

However, not many people can af. 
ford to pay $40,000 for a very modest 
$100 a month income, especially when 
inflation threatens to cut the buying 
power of the dollar. Fortunately, the 
same income can now be bought at less 
than half the price if we use common 
stocks as the source of income. 

To be sure, common stocks are not 
as “safe” as best-quality bonds and are 
subject: to more substantial price fluc. 
tuations. But just as you would not sell 
your $20,000 home at $24,000 because 
you hope to be able to buy it back 
some day at $16,000, you should not, 
as a rule, sell your source of income 
solely because its acquisition cost may 
fluctuate. There are exceptions to every 
rule, of course. In general, however, the 
investor for income should not keep 
his eyes glued to the stock market tick- 
er but merely use diligence and care 
in the selection and supervision of his 
investments. 

In the long run his investment results 
will be far better if he buys and holds 
good securities than if he jumps in and 
out of the market in an attempt to 
make occasional capital gains. 

Since the cost of income derived 
from good bonds is so very high, and 
since many of us already have substan- 
tial funds invested in such bonds in- 
directly through life insurance, savings 
bank deposits, etc., the conservative in- 
vestor is fully justified to buy common 
stocks for income. The higher yield- 
over 6% as compared with 3% on bonds 
—adequately compensates for the risk. 
Furthermore, common stocks give at 
least some inflation protection, because 
the dividend rate on the stock you hold 
may be raised, while the coupon om 
your bond will never be raised. 





Portfolio of electric utility stocks 


Recent 
Price 


Central Illinois Light... 33 

Consumers Power 33 

Niagara Mohawk Power 21% 
North American Co.... 18 

Ohio Edison 31% 
Southern Cal. Edison... 32% 
Virginia Electric 


$19,139.88 


Total 
Cost* 


$ 3,326.50 
3,326.50 
2,170.75 
1,819.00 
3,188.31 
3,313.94 


Earnings 
Dividend Annual Current per 
Rate Income Yield Share 


$2.20 $ 220 $2.88t 
2.00 200 2.904 
140 1.95# 
120 . 
200 
200 
120 


$1,200 


*Including Stock Exchange Commission. +12 months ended April 30, 1951. 


months ended March $1, 1951. 
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Sound Electric Utility stocks are par- 
ticularly well suited as investments for 
income. Many utilities have paid divi- 
dends for decades, in war and peace, 
through booms and depressions, The in- 
dustry is protected against competition 
and by law is entitled to a fair return 
on the invested capital. It continues. to 
grow at a rate which assures mainten- 
ance of present dividend rates despite 
the increasing burden of taxation. 

The accompanying table lists a geo- 
graphically diversified portfolio of good 
electric utility stocks providing an an- 
nual income of $1,200 at a total cost of 
well below $20,000. 


CONGRATULATIONS 





George Keith Funston, industrialist 
and educator, elected president of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Now presi- 
dent of Trinity College, he will assume 
his new duties some time this fall. 

Allan Hoover, son of former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, and President- 
elect Deane W. Malott of Cornell Uni- 
versity, elected directors of Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc. 

Benjamin F. Fairless, president of 
U. S. Steel Corp., awarded the Besse- 
mer Medal for 1951 by the British Iron 
and Steel Institute, in recognition of his 
distinguished services to the iron and 
steel industry. 

Lester F. Grieb, elected a vice-presi- 
dent of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company, New York. 

Philip D. Reed, president of the In- 
temational Chamber of Commerce and 
chairman of the General Electric Co., 
recipient of the French Legion of 
Honor Medal, in recognition of his con- 
tributions to the furthering of world 
trade, 

Crowdus Baker, elected treasurer of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

John R. Cooney, president of the 
Firemen’s Insurance Co., Newark, and 
of all the Loyalty group fire casualty 
companies, elected president of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Alfons B. Landa, Washington, D. C., 
attorney, elected a director of Colonial 
Air Lines, Inc. 

Edgar A. Nelson, appointed vice- 
president in charge of production of 
American Safety Razor Corp. 

0. T. MacMillan, elected a vice- 
president and controller, and Forrest E. 
Brooks, elected a vice-president, of 
New York Telephone Co. 

E. R. Leeder, elected executive vice- 


President; J. W. Considine, elected sec- 
retary and a director; and Angus J. 
O'Brien, elected a vice-president of 
Car Wood Industries, Inc. 

John R. Hutchings, Jr., elected a di- 
tector of American Tobacco Co. _ - 


June 15, 195] 


READERS SAY 





British side 

In your March 15 issue, I was rather 
surprised and hurt to read in your Fact 
and Comment the article entitled “Stop 
Succoring Our Enemies.” 

Being a Britisher, I must admit that our 
present inefficient Socialist -Government 
had made many bad mistakes—including 
selling goods to our potential enemies. But 
after all, didn’t the U.S.A. sell raw mate- 
rials to the Japanese right up to Pearl 
Harbor? 

You also say that the British and allied 
countries have supplied few soldiers in the 
fight against Communism in Korea. In 
answer to that I would ask: How many 
soldiers has the United States supplied in 
the long fight against Communism in 
Malaya? Also, what about France, who 
has lost over 28,000 men in the fight 
against Communism in Indo-China? 

These two wars have been going on 
since the end of World War II without 
publicized help from the U.S.A.—or is it 
that you don’t call them wars? 

I think you must admit that in all the 
fights against the “isms” Britain is usually 
the first to take the field of battle—some- 
times alone. —Epwarp E. Casson, 
The Efficiency Magazine, London, England. 


Union now 

The British want more and more Amer- 
ican dollars. So does everyone else. I 
offer this suggestion: Let England, Scot- 
land, Wales, etc., apply for admission as 
states in the United States, and accept the 

Constitution as their supreme law. 
—STANISLAW JAN Ficura, 
Chicago, Ill. 


He’s had it 

Received your recent “So Long” letter 
relative to renewal of my subscription to 
ForsBes Magazine. 

In order to obviate any uncertainty as 
to my renewal order, I must very regret- 
fully state that inasmuch as my particular 
business is now practically completely 
wrecked by so many asinine and over- 
drastic policies and controls instituted by 
the Administration that I can no longer 
use the prime guidance and excellent help 
of your excellent magazine as I am now 
financially broke! —Myron J. Kine, 

Hollywood, Calif. 


What, indeed! 

In “Thoughts” you quote from Abraham 
Lincoln, that if our free institutions are 
ever utterly demoralized “it will come from 
the wiggle and struggle for office.” 

What would Abe say if he could take 
a peek at the listing under “Government” 
in the yellow pages of the telephone di- 
rectory in every town and city in the land, 
see a list of the offices occupied by tax- 
supported payrollers in every community, 
and scan the bills for bureaucratic limou- 
sines and chauffeurs, all at public expense? 

A Federal act takes from all residents 
of the District of Columbia the right to 
vote. Why not a law, which could also 
be placed on State, County and Municipal 
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statute books, taking from évery holder 
of a publicly-paid job, Federal, State or 
local, all voting rights in both Primary 
and General Elections? —Joun F. Durry, 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 









Tory sheet 
Politically and economically Forses 
seems to be a thoroughly Tory sheet with 
a virulent cast of dry-rot. It seems to lack 
character and entity as a journalistic en- 
deavor. I am cancelling my subscription. 
—Rosert J. ENGLERTH, 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


FORBES story uncovers criminal 


Your May 1 issue described a ship called 
the S.S. Yaka which was robbed of a half- 
million-dollar cargo while docked in New 
York. 

Several years ago a sailor, who was a 
total stranger to us, bequeathed a female, 
black cocker spaniel dog to my children. 
The dog had traveled all around the world 
with him, lived with the crew and en- 
joyed the same privileges as the crew. For 
this reason it was named after the ship, 
Yaka. 

When reading the article it suddenly 
dawned on me that this same dog which 
we adore has some claim to fame as the 
watchdog that lost half a million dollars. 

Nevertheless, we plan to continue to 
love her and feed her. If our three little 
children can well overlook one petty mis- 
take made in 1945, so can I. 

—SaMUuEL S. BALL, Jr., 
Lebanon, Pa. 


Mr. Ball’s plea for leniency will be re- 
layed to the FBI, the U. S. Coast Guard, 
and the Port of New York’s Security Bu- 
reau.—Ep. 


Are pensions socialistic? 


I have been noting for quite some time 
the large number of officers and board 
members who own very little interest in 
their companies, yet draw large salaries 
and participate quite liberally in retire- 
ment benefits and other substantial per- 
quisites. There seems to be developing a 
philosophy in management supporting the 
anti-capitalistic thesis that one should take 
care of himself and his dependents when 
he works, and then should be taken care 
of by someone else, and if adversity over- 
takes him or his dependents at any time, 
the government should take over. This is 
socialism and should not be tolerated in 
management. —Lioyp L. Duxsury, 

Caledonia, Minn. 


Bat man 


In your article “Lone Wolf” you men- 
tion a Western figure as Bart Masterson. 
This, I believe, is Bat Masterson. His 
grandson Perry now owns the Flying M 
ranch at Eagle Lodge, New Mexico, about 
40 miles out of Magdelina. 

—Tuomas E, ApDAmMs, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Don’t draw, podner—we ain't got our 

shootin’ irons.—Ep. 


BENEFICIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81% per share 


(for quarterly period 
June 30, 1951) 






















COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly Dividend of 
$.50 per share. 

The dividends are payable 
June 30, 1951 to stockholders 


of record at close of business 
June 15, 1951. 





PHILIP KAPINAS 
June 1, 1951 Treasurer 








ON THE BOOKSHELF 





Britannica World Atlas : 

An unusual compilation; in addition 
to the usual colored maps and world 
projections, this atlas has a longer-than- 
average 115-page index to places and a 
260-page section containing statistical 
data on population and foreign trade 
of the world’s countries (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, Chicago, IIl., $25, plastic- 
cloth bound, 11% x 15 inches). 


Public Opinion 1935-1946 


This monumental work compiles the 
results of nationwide opinion polls con- 
ducted by 23 organizations in 16 coun- 
tries over this period, on almost every 
conceivable subject. It is the first of a 
projected series by Princeton’s Office 
of Public Opinion Research to be pub- 
lished at five-year intervals. 







Reported are the questions and te 
sponse-tabulations from Gallup, Roper, 
Fortune and other polls on issues as 
diverse as the most general political 
problems (1936: “Should the U.S. join 
the League of Nations?) and laundry 
(1946: “Have you sent any washing to 
the laundry in the past four weeks?”), 
As well as variety, this weighty book 
(6 Ibs. plus) packs a lot of substance 
into its 1191 pages (size 8%”x11%"), 
(Hadley Cantril and Mildred Strunk, 
eds., Princeton University Press, $25). 


Plant Layout—Planning and Practice 
Written by two experts in manufac. 
turing operations, this book is packed 
with material on the most efficient and 
profitable ways to lay out a plant and to 
modernize an existing layout (by Ran- 
dolph W. Mallick and Armand T. Gav. 
dreau; John Wiley & Sons, Inc., N.Y., | 
$7.50). 











FORBES RATES ANNUAL REPORTS: the drug industry 


Barely nosing out American Home 
Products ($164 million sales) Ab- 
bott Laboratories ($73 million sales) 
takes first place in the drug indus- 
try’s annual report round-up. More 
imaginative handling of cover, charts 
and pictures gives Abbott the edge, 
though in basic reporting data AHP 
gives no ground. Both do a fine job 
of presenting their financial story in 
simple terms. Abbott’s charts in par- 
ticular lend depth to the text, help 
pinpoint reader attention. American 
Home Products’ 10-year statistical 
summary is excellent, as is the page 
devoted to analysis of dollar income 
and outgo. 

Bristol-Myers’ ($52 million sales) 
is not too far behind the leaders. Its 
product presentation is adequate, 
considering the non-photogenic na- 


ture of packaged Sal Hepatica. A 


nice touch is lent by the section de- 
voted to “People,” which emphasizes 
the human equation, as well as by 
the reprint of a letter from a former 





A FINE JOB 
Abbott Laboratories’ report 


quaployee. Advertis- Presen- Financial — Final 

ing and promotion company tation Data mation Score 

policies are spelled . 

out. An interesting Laboratories . 90 90 85 88 

rt American Home 

se Products Corp. 85 90 85 87 
Sharp & Dohme piso. 

($42 million sales), Myers Co. ... 85 85 85 85 

and E. R. Squibb McKesson & 

($87 million sales), Robbins, Inc.. 80 85 15 80 

tie for third with Merck & 

nicely balanced pres- Co., Inc. .... 80 85 80 82 

entations. Squibb P vray ata - a os a 

highlights its report e secre 

with a series of em _ Inc. 7% 7 ~~ % 

charts depicting 10- Dohme, Inc 80 85 85 83 

year trends in sales, E. R. Squibb 

profits, and research, & Sons ...... 80 85 85 83 

buttresses them all Sterling Drug, 

with detailed five- BR, Stee eds 6 80 70 80 76 

year tabulation of Vick Chemical 

balance sheet and TA iceccesss 70 75 80 75 

income statement 


data. S&D, in a tasteful outline of 
its operations and results, also tells its 
story intelligently. In each case, 
though, graphic distribution of sales 
dollar would be helpful. 

Merck ($94 million sales), and 
Parke-Davis ($105 million sales), 
also turn in creditable performances. 
However, both could spell out how 
their dollar income was distributed, 
and Parke-Davis could include a 10- 
year statistical history of financial 
results. Both make niggardly use of 
charts. 

McKesson & Robbins ($367 mil- 
lion sales) ties up its report in a 
neat package. Uses what charts and 
tables it has to good advantage. But 


it’s rather skimpy in general informa- 
tion. Rexall ($153 million sales) de- 
votes almost as much space to pro- 
duct presentation as it does for fi- 
nancial information. Stingy with its 
background information, makes no 
comparisons beyond two years, uses 
no charts to supplement narrative. 
Does have a summarized statement 
of financial position. 

Both Sterling ($138 million sales), 
and Vick ($42 million sales), tell a 
rather conventional story. Judged by 
industry’s best efforts, they suffer by 
comparison. Sterling has the edge 
presentationwise, but Vick is per- 
haps a little more explicit in its fi- 





nancial reporting. 
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Mining and Manufacturing 
Phesphate + Potash + Fertilizer - Chemicals 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
May 24, 1951, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
87th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Forty Cents (40¢) per share. 
Both dividends are payable June 29, 
1951, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 15, 1951. 
Checks will be mailed. 
Robert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 











US.F&6. 


Baltimore 3. Md. 


The Board of Directors of United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of 
fifty cents a share payable on July 
16, 1951, to stockholders of record 
June 22, 1951. 


CLARKE J. FITZPATRICK, 
Secretary 
May 28, 1951 
— 


7 
CALUMET AND HECLA 
CONSOLIDATED COPPER CO. 


























The Board of Directors of Calumet and 
Hecla Consolidated Copper Company 
typ a ee nk Sn 
share, une 
to ockbelders of ae at the close of 
business June 5, 1951. Checks will be 
mailed from the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, Mass. 


J. H. Exuiorr, Secretary 


Boston, Mass, May 24, 1951 
ee 








Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential -investors . in « finarice 


and industry to your company. 











June 15, 1951 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPAAY 


203rd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable June 
30, 1951, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 15, 1951 
Checks will be mailed. 


H. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia, June 1, 1951 











E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


886.u. 5. PAL Ore 
Wilmington, Delaware, May 21, 1951 


The Board of Directors has declared this 
day regular quarterly dividends of $1.121/2 
a share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 
Series and 871/2¢ a share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock—$3.50 Series, both payable 
July 25, 1951, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on July 10, 1951; 
also 85¢ a share on the Common Stock 
as the second interim dividend for 1951, 
payable June 14, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on May 
28, 1951. 


L. pu P. COPELAND, Secretary 











CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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= Board of Directors has thisday 
declared the following dividends: 4 
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4%% PREFERRED STOCK, SERIES A 
Aa initial dividend of 82% cents for 
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able 1 to 
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ness June 5, 1951. 

7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per a 
payable July 1, 1951 to holders 
record at the close of business June 


a 


75 cents share, payable June 
23, 1951 te holders of record - the 
close of business June 5, 1951. 


R. O. GILBERT 
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Secretary 























CLT. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
hes been declared on the Common Stock of 
Cc. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable July 1, 1951, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 8, 1951. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks will be 


mailed. 


FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 
May 24, 1951. 


















ALLIED 
CHEMICAL 


& DYE CORPORATION 


Quarterly dividend No. 121 
of Fifty Cents ($.50) per share 
has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, 
payable June 20, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business June 8, 1951. 

W. C. KING, Secretary 
May 29, 1951. 
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(COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Comporation 
DIVIDEND No. 66 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been 
declared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable 
on June 29, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
June 7, 1951. 











A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 
May 28, 1951. 
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Locks and Builders’ Hardware | 


Material Handling 
Equipment 


YALE & TOWNE 


| 250th Consecutive Dividend 
| Since 1899 

On May 24, 1951, dividend No. 250 
of fifty cents (50¢) per share was 
declared by the Board of Directors 
out of past earnings, payable on 
July 2, 1951, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business June 5, 
1761. F. DUNNING 


Executive Vice-President and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE Mc. Co. 














THOUGHTS 





The success or failure of every busi- 
ness enterprise is traceable to one 
source, and one source only, namely, 
somebody's mind, for no one has yet 
invented a machine that can think. 

—H. W. PRENTIs, JR. 


You may think there is not much 
that any one person can do toward 
achieving world peace. Yet if every 
person who believed in the ideas in 
the Golden Rule, the Sermon on the 
Mount and the Ten Commandments 
would begin practicing them in his own 
small sphere, the combined effect 
would be world-shaking. 

—ALFRED A. WEINSTEIN.” 


We all know that the nation can’t 
divide more than the people produce, 
but as individuals we try to get more 
than our share and that’s how we get 
ahead. —WILLIAM FEATHER. 


Just as education without humanity 
is the most dangerous thing in the 
world, so education in love, human 
understanding and cooperation is the 
greatest hope of the world. 

; —Joy ELMER Morcan. 


Learn from the mistakes of others— 
you can’t live long enough to make 
them all yourself. —MARTIN VANBEE. 


Popular opinion is the greatest lie in 
the world. —CARLYLE. 


Vigilance in watching opportunity; 
tact and daring in seizing upon oppor- 
tunity; force and persistence in crowd- 
ing opportunity to its utmost possible 
achievement—these are the martial vir- 
tues which must command success. 

—AUSTIN PHELPS. 


Let no feeling of discouragement 
prey upon you, and in the end you are 
sure to succeed.—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


It is a religious duty to maintain 
health. Eating and drinking, sleeping 
and waking and exercise are not outside 
the province of religion. They are as 
much a part of it as prayer and worship 
and daily work. They vitally affect 
temper and temperament and the way 
people look at the world. A healthy 
body makes for a healthy mind and a 
healthy soul. It is essential to the finest 
and fullest kind of life. 


—Rosert J. McCRACKEN. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


The basic need of the world is spir- 
ituality. The issue between free people 
and Communism is not economic; . 
the issue is the preservation of the free- 
dom of man as a living soul. 

—Gen. DoucLas MACARTHUR. 


We cannot consider people truly edu- 
cated if they think of education only as 
the gathering of facts, data and inform- 
ation. The intelligent person is one who 
has learned how to choose wisely and 
therefore has a sense of values, a pur- 
pose in life and a sense of direction. 

—J. Martin KLoTsCHE. 


He who surpasses or subdues man- 
kind must look down on the hate of 
those below. —ByYRon. 


To feel much for others and little 
for ourselves; to restrain our selfishness 
and exercise our benevolent affections, 
constitute the perfection of human na- 
ture. —ADAM SMITH. 


What can be more foolish than to 
think that all this rare fabric of heaven 
and earth could come by chance, when 
all the skill of art is not able to make an 
oyster! —JEREMY TAYLOR. 


As the sun is best seen at his rising 
and setting, so men’s native dispositions 
are clearest seen when they are chil- 
dren, and when they are dying. 

—BOoy.Le. 


The most important thing for a 
young man is to establish a credit—a 
reputation, character. 

—Joun D. ROCKEFELLER. 


To see what is right, and not do it, is 
want of courage, or of principle. 
—ConFUCIUS. 


He who commits a wrong will him- 
self inevitably see the writing on the 
wall, though the world may not count 
him guilty. —TuPPER. 


Adversity is a severe instructor, set 
over us by one who knows us better 
than we do ourselves, as he loves us 
better too. He that wrestles with us 
strengthens our nerves and sharpens 
our skill. Our antagonist is our helper. 
This conflict with difficulty makes us 
acquainted with our object, and com- 
pels us to consider it in all its relations, 
It will not suffer us to be superficial. 

—BuRKE. 


The way to stop financial “joy- 
riding” is to arrest the chauffeur, not 
the automobile. —Wooprow Wison. 


" We can easily manage, if we will 
only take, each day, the burden ap- 
pointed for it. But the load will be too 
heavy for us if we carry yesterday's 
burden over again today, and then add 
the burden of the morrow to the weight 
before we are required to bear it. 

—Joun Newton. 


Accuracy of statement is one of the 
first elements of truth; inaccuracy is a 
near kin to falsehood. 

—Tyron EpWaARbDs. 


The more we do, the more we can 
do; the more busy we are the more 
leisure we have. —Hazxr't. 


’ The end of man is action, and not 
thought, though it be of the noblest. 
—CARLYLE. 


The only true solution of our po- 
litical and social problems lies in cul- 
tivating everywhere the spirit of broth- 
erhood, of fellow feeling and under- 
standing between man and man, and 
the willingness to treat a man as a 
man, —THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


" Patriotic talk is no proof of patrio- 
tism. Anyone can wave a flag. The real 
patriot lives his patriotism in everything 
he does. —Mayj. Gen. JOHN M. DEVINE. 


Democracy is based upon the con- 
viction that there are extraordinary 
possibilities in ordinary people. 

—Harry Emerson Fospicx, D.D. 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” from 
this page are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, hand- 
somely boxed, $7.50. 





A Text... 


If any man among you seem to be religi- 
ous, and bridleth not his tongue, . but 


deceiveth his own heart, this man’s te- 


Sent in by J. H. Reid, Frank- 
lin, Va. What’s your favor- 
its text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


ligion is vain. 


—JameEs 1 :26 


—— 
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Courtesy New York Central System 


Go bytrain, and “Your Unseen Friend,” Nickel, is 
your constant companion. The bearings you roll on 
...the truck frames on your car...the cylinders, 
pistons, main frames on the locomotive . . . these 
and many another vital part are often made of high- 
strength, wear-resistant Nickel containing alloys. 


Yours is a goimg country. 
And one thing that helps keep it going is Nickel. 


Your busses, your trains, your planes . . . they all 
use this strong heat- and corrosion-resisting 
metal. 


So, too, do tanks, jeeps, minesweepers, and fast- 
moving battlewagons like the “Big Mo.” 


And tractors and trucks and bulldozers . . 






as they've got Nickel, too. In gears, crankshafts, 

| and other vital parts. 

g oie 

:. This Nickel you don’t see because it’s intermixed 
with other metals to add special properties. 

- Nor do you see what it takes in long-range 

y planning and resources ... men and mines... 

) equipment, plants, underground trackage . . . 
to dig millions of tons of ore out of the Earth’s 

és depths. And wrest Nickel from it. 

k. , 

1. All this you may not see. But you can see why 
Nickel is important to your welfare ... cold war, 
hot war, no war. And why it is called, “Your 

— Unseen Friend.” 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 

In peace or war, Nickel is one of your best 
friends. Know “Your Unseen Friend” 
better. Write for your free copy of “The 

J. Romance of Nickel”... The International 






York 5, N. Y. 





Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 2954, New 








tough axles that “cradle” your ride 
...in the steering gear that directs it 
...in the brake drums so essential 
to your-safety . . . you find Nickel 
containing alloys doing their job. 


Go by bus, and “Your Unseen 
Friend,” Nickel, goes right along 
with you. Not in the driver's seat, 
nor in the seat beside you. But 
down underneath in the strong, 





























Whether you go by bus... 
or by train... 
or by plane... 


... you have an “Unseen Friend” in Nickel 


Courtesy of American Airlines 
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- Ce es od sa... elliot Ro iil 
Go by plane, and “Your Unseen Friend,” der heads. And it’s there for one main 
Nickel, takes to the skyroads with you. reason: to help the airlines add safety, 
In one form or another, it’s in your speed, and comfort to your trip into the 
engine’s crankshaft, gears, valves, cylin- great blue yonder. 


mh EMBLEM ,. OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


... Your Unseen Friend 









TRACE mate 


© 1961, T.1.N.Co, 


Avoid costly errors, delays 

and misunderstandings. 

Get it right — and on record— 
the first time! 


' 
t 


Relax tens 





sion—Insure orderly conduct of business . 


